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“THE GUTLOOK” EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


APY, UNIVERSITIES, &c.— Mr. R. J. HARDMAN 

JONES, M.A. (Harrow and Oxford), Barrister-at-Law, Inner Temple, sixteen 
years’ experience, assisted by four Tutors, receiving ten Pupils, has VACANCY. Strictly 
individual teaching, discipline, &c. No failure for any University exam. or Militia 
Literary. Sandhurst pupils 96, 97, 95, all successful first trial. Country life, large 
house and unds. Reduced fees for sons of officers and clergymen.—Address 
Woodlands, Binfield, Bracknell. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
_ (Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia.”"—Apply to the Rev. the Heap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 





PRIVATE TUITION.—WYLLIES, CUCKFIELD, Sussex. 

Confidently recx ded by the Hon. Mr. Justice Hitt, General Dawson- 
Scott, R.E., and Colonel Count ALDENBURG BeNnTINCK, where their sons have been 
for two, three, and five years respectively. 


Further recommendations kindly offered privately by the Earl and Countess of C., 
Lord and Lady S., and other parents of pupils present and past (16 years). For full 


names and particulars address 
P. PELLEW LASCELLES, Esq. (as above). 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 





A School for 100 Boarders, 25 miles from London, in a splendid situation, 


Large 
buildings and grounds. Bracing air. Boys over Fourteen, £60; under, £50. 





DELICATE, BACKWARD, and JUNIOR BOYS.—Careful 


individual attention and encouragement. Thorough Preparation for Public 
Schools and Royal Navy. School premises in a healthy and pleasant situation on high 
— Cricket, Tennis, Football, Cycling. Moderate fees.—Address, Headmaster, 
uGH Lupton, Esq., Melbourn School, near Royston, Herts. 





ARMY, UNIVERSITY, AND CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI. 

NATIONS, —The Rev. J. SCOTT RAMSAY, assisted by experienced Tutors. 
PREPARES a limited number of PUPILS for the above; Aes 9 and : 
conversationally ; special advantages for Science; individual attention; references,— 
Oakley, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
YATES LECTURES. 

A COURSE of S{X PUBLIC LECTURES on the BRITISH COINAGE in 
relation to History, from Czsar's invasion to the Norman Conquest, will be given by 
Mr. G. F. HILL, M.A., on Thursdays, at 5 p.M., beginning on April 27. 

T. GREGORY FOSTER, 
Acting Secretary, 





READING SCHOOL. 
TWENTY ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (including two 


for the Army and two for the Navy Classes, and two Choral Scholarships) will 
be competed for on July 24. They vary in value from £50 to £20. 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR. 
Next Term begins on May 4. 


M ONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. ightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PrinciPaLs. 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE, 
HOME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ; close to the 
sea; mild yet bracing climate. 
Special advantages for Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, Riding, Drilling, 
Swimming, Tennis, Dancing. Individual care and teaching, combined with family ie 
and comfort.—Address, Miss WicKENDEN. 











(CULTURE OF THE SPEAKING VOICE,—Practical Train- 

ing in Voice Production, Development and Preservation ; Delivery and Oratory. 
STAMMERING, SORE THROATS, LOSS OF VOICE, &c., Cured. 

Mr. H. D. Nutra ut receives Pupils. Interviews at Cathedral Street, Manchester. 


= 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highist Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE 


82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort.in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, Ot 
Golf Links (18 holes). 
For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 























WIESBADEN, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, affords all 
the advantages both of a 
fashionable health resort 
and of a favourite place 

of residence. 


Excellent Climatic 
and Sanitary 
Conditions. 


Beautiful Walks 
and Excursions. 


Celebrated 
and richest 
saline 
thermal springs, 
126° Fahr. 
Treatment all the 
year round. 
Prescribed for gout, 
rheumatism, paralysis, 
diseases of the respiratory 
and. digestive organs, 
nervous derangements, &c. 
Large variety of entertain- 
ments and amusements in the 
Kurhaus during the whole year. 
Agreeable social life. English 
Church. Prospectus on application 
to the Staedtische Kurverwaltung. 
























Grape Cure 
from 
September. 















ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarxe, M.D., says: “A forte 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 

Moderate inclusive terms. The World, fuly 20, says: ‘The Imperial standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


THE ELGIN NURSING INSTITUTE, 258 Elgin Avenue, 
W., and Chilet Santa Croce, Alassio, N. Italy, supplies CERTIFICATED 
NURSES and MASSEUSES (Electricity) to all parts. Daily Nurses. A few patients 
received at both branches. 
Medical, Surgical, Weir-Mitchell Nauheim, Salisbury treatment. 


Superintendent—Miss ELLISON. 
LANDSCAPE 


AND 











Advice and Estimates Free. 


BEST RESULTS AT MODERATE COST. 


V l LLA Correspondence Invited. 


GARDENING © ae 
% . WARE, Ltd 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. ‘ mee ee 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 
On April 27 will be published, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 
MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


Arranged and Edited by Mrs. HARRY COGHILL. 


With 2 Portraits. 





In x vol. demy 8vo, ats. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FOWLER. 


“Our soul is escaped even as a bird out of the snare of the fowler.” 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


Aothor of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” “‘In Varying Moods," “ Hilda Strafford,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHILD. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* It is evidently what it professes to be, and will be read for its literary merit and for 
its realistic pictures of phases of life and mental conditions that were well worthy of being 
outlined.” —Scotsman, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOLLANDERS. 


By D. S. MELDRUM, 
Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” “‘Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo. 6s. 

“T have not met with any book in which such information is presented to English 
readers more accurately, or with greater judgment, care, and candour, in a fair and 
friendly spirit, but not running into sanguine enthusiasm . . . deserves an attentive 
reading.” —Sketch. 

‘A good book, and one that stands alone in its scope and method.”—Academy. 

“The best up-to-date study of the Dutch.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“An admirably-written account of the various phases of Dutch life." —Daily Mail. 


ELEMENTS OF THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1896-98. 
By C. P. TIELE, 


Theol.D., Litt.D, (Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.S., &c., Professor of the Science of Religion 
in the University of Leyden. 





2 vols, post 8vo, each 7s, 6d. net. 


_ It will generally be admitted that no better introduction to the science of religion 
exists than is contained in Professor Tiele’s volumes." —Aoohman, 
Treated with marked lucidity and learning.—Glasgow Herald. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM: 


Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures for 1894-06. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., Oxford, 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 

New Edition, in 1 vol., Revised, post 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


SUMMARY or ConTeNTSs.—Pretiminary—The Universal Problem—Three Primary 
Uning Ego, Matter, and God—UNTHEISTIC SPECULATION AND Finat ScepTicisM— 
gniversal Materialism —Pane oism—Pantheism—Pantheistic Unity and Necessity: 
ine Scepticism: David Hume—Finat Reason 1x Tuetstic Farru— 
“ atent in Nature—Ideal Man an Image of God—What is God !—Perfect Goodness 
Thaxnified “Omnipotent Goodness—Omnipresent Divine Adaptation - Philosophical or 
Eul ogical Omniscience—Final Faith—TuHe Great Enicma or Tuetstic Farru— 
Wh on this Planet—Theistic Optimism— Human Progress—Miraculous Interference. 

at is a Miracle?—The Final Venture of Theistic Faith—A RETROSPECT. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By F. J. SNELL. 
Being the New Volume of “ Periods of European Literature," Edited by 
Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
‘ “He has grouped kindred phenomena together in a luminous and often suggestive 


a The core of the book is the central chapter on Dante—an excellent piece of 
ork. —Bookman. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
ROXBURGH, SELKIRK, AND PEEBLES. 


By Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., M.A. 


Being the New Volume of the ‘‘ County Histories of Scotland.” 
With 3 Maps, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 





THE DIARY OF 


SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A., F.R.S., 


CLERK OF THE ACTS AND SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY. 


Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS BRIGHT, M.A. 
With Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. 


Edited, with additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Vols. I.-VIII., Diary. Vol. IX., INDEX. Vol. X., PEPYSIANA. 
Demy; 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and other 


Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each volume, 


“ To Mr. Wheatley, therefore, a great debt of gratitude is due. In his pages we are 
able for the first time to read the actual Diary. Both in bulk and in interest the addi- 
tions are most important, throwing, as they do, fresh and vivid light on the character 
and doings of the diarist, and including abundant references to the persons, places, 
customs, events, literature, and play, which bring before our eyes the social life of the 
Restoration era...... The volumes are produced in a most attractive style, admirably 
printed, tastefully bound, and enriched with well-engraved portraits and other illustra- 
tions. A considerable amount of new matter has been incorporated with the notes of 
Lord Braybrooke and his coadjutor, which the present editor has wisely decided to 
supplement rather than attempt to supersede.” —Quarterly Review. 


PEPYSIANA ; 


Or, Additional Notes on Particulars of Pepys’ Life 
and on some Passages in the Diary. 


By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. Large-paper Edition on hand-made paper, 
250 copies only. 





This Supplementary Volume, uniform with the work, contains :— 
I. Introductory. II. The Pepys Family—Samuel Pepys’ Family and 
Connections. III. Personal Notes of Pepys’ Life. IV. The Diary— 
Cipher and Language—King and Court. V. Friends and Acquaintances. 
VI. The Navy. VII. London and Local Allusions. VIII. Folk Lore 
and Manners. IX. Appreciation of the Man. X. Appendix. Con- 
taining :—1. The Will and Codicil of Samuel Pepys, 1703. 2. The 
Cipher of the Diary, by J. E. Bailey, F.S.A., 1876. 3. Pepys’ Account 
of Mr. Meheux’ singular Memory. 4. Rout of the Dutch, July 26th, 
1666. 5. Prince of Orange’s order from Windsor to Lord Dartmouth 
about the disposing of the Fleet, December 16th, 1688. 6. Earl of 
Sandwich’s Patent. 7. Disposition of the Funeral of the Earl of Sand- 
wich. 8. Monument in Memory of William Hewer in Clapham Church. 
9. Extracts from Correspondence of Comte de Comminges, the French 
Ambassador at Whitehall, with Louis XIV. and the Marquis de Lionne. 


With seven Plates, representing Portrait of Samuel Pepys, from the 
Painting at the Admiralty (now first reproduced)—The Pepysian Library, 
exterior and interior—The Six Volumes of the Diary—The First Page of 
the Diary—An .Apposition Ticket of St. Paul’s School—Pepys’ Book- 
plate, and other Illustrations, including four more of Pepys’ Bookplates, 
and a folding Map of London in the time of Pepys. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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MAPLE & CO 


E >tension of Departments 


FOR 


TRUNKS 
TRAVELLING BAGS 
DRESSING BAGS 

SUIT CASES CYCLES 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
The Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 




















The ‘‘PRINCE’S”’ Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 








“A SPECIALITY.” 





BRINSMEAD PIANOS 


RECENTLY PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS. 


— 03 00——_. 
Messrs. Brinsmead’s Catalogue 


Describes the Improvements in a brief and interesting way, and 
they will appreciate the courtesy of an application for a copy, 
and send it POST FREE. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





FINEST BUTTER IN THE WORLD. 


CALTEE VALLEY DAIRY COMPANY, IRELAND. 


This delicious BUTTER, made by steam-power machinery, sent daily direct from 
the creameries, packed in boxes of 7 and 14 lbs., 1/14 per lb. ; 28 and 56 Ibs. each Vt 
per Ib. ; 1 Ib. rolls in 12 and 24 lb. cases, 1/2 per Ib., free on rail. Orders, with remit- 
tance for amount, to 

Heap OrrFice, 
GALTEE VALLEY DAIRY ©CoO,, 


17 Drury Street, DUBLIN. 








TYPEWRITING. Accuracy Guaranteed, 
Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


D. B. LumsDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C. 





C.P.R. SERVICES. 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, } Monthly 
FIJI and HAWAII. from Vancouver. | 
Three-Weekly 


YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } 
SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver. 


CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets (15 routes). 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS, 


Endless Variety: NIAGARA; The GREAT 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; | 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and|“RUNDEL CASTLE 
FISHING RESORTS. 


SATURDAY. 


Steamers. 
CARISBROOK CASTLE 
GARTH CASTLE 


(via Canaries) 
HAWARDEN CASTLE 

(via Madeira) 
*PEMBROKE CASTLE! 


NORHAM CASTLE 





For through fares and free pamphlets apply 
Canadian Pacific Railway Offices, 67 & 68 


Street, London, S.W. 


CASTLE LINE 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. | 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of| 

SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | ! . <> - : 
| STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
Blackwall) every Friday, and sail from Southampton every | St, Helena. 


(via Madeira) ......... 


(via Canaries and St. Helena) 


(via Madeira) ......... 


(via Canaries) .......+. 
* For Mauritius and Beira, also calling at Lisbon. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle” Express from Waterloo to 
Southampton. 


| West End Agency, THos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 


“UNION LINE. 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 


Twin Screw Fleet. 


South- | DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Londen, empeen.| EVERY SATURDAY. 
Apr. 28 Apr.29/GOTH ... «. Via Lisbon & Madeira 
| to Beira (Wed.) Apr. 26 
May 5 May 6/GREEK... .. via Teneriffe... Apr. 2% 
seco |= Mayts «= May 3 | NORMAN _ ... via Madeira May 6. 
Bert — | GASCON e. via Teneriffe «+ May 13. 
| MEXICAN eo. Via Madeira .. May 20 
May 26 = May 27 TROJAN w. Via Lisbon & Madeira 
to Beira (Wed.) May 24. 
kee June 2 June 3 


Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
to Southampton. 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


|Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurch ., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur’| Street, E.C. Apply to Union Steam Ship Co 


Street, S.W., and South African House, 
4 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 























HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited.) SAVE HALF your BUTCHER'S BILLS| [>PPS'S COCOA. 
aie r and buy from our Direct Supply Stores. Orders of itious. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 4s. free delivered. Terms, ue Gn delivery. Orders The most nutritious. 
HOULDER 7 OF STEAMERS. Tons posted before 5 p.m. delivered next day everywhere. 
senate Gaagee ‘ 3,750 Rrompes GRANGE .. 6,000 MUTTON.—Loins and Saddles, 63d. ; Shoulders, 6d. jx PFSs COCOA. : 
VINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 OYSTON GRANGE .. 6, ‘ r Ing. 
Urmston GRANGE .. Seno Beacon GRANGE .. + ae MUTTON.—Legs, 8d. ; Necks, sd. Grateful and comforting- 
LancTon GRANGE .. 9,200 | R1PpPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200] LAMB.—Hind Quarters, 9 Ib., 8d.; Fore Quarters, | 
“ae pe a Fe SouTHERN Cross .. 7,300) 9 lb., 64d. PPS’S COCOA 
ese splendid full-powered Steamships, employed i : _o . + Stelot | E eer 
the above trades, have excellent snommmendation rs then BEEF —Topside, 73d. ; Silverside, 7d. ; Sirloin and | For breakfast and supper. 
me wg Fag improvements, including smoking | ~~-* F-s 4:C Beef. ad. : Brisk . nant! 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham-| BEEF.—Suet, 4d. ; Gravy Beef, 4d. ; Brisket, 43d. 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons om) staterooms : ‘ ‘ . | PPS’S COCOA. 
amidships. : _ BEEF.—Rumpsteak, 11d. ; Beefsteak, 8d. ; Salt Silver- | With natural flavour only. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices side, 74. . : — 
of the Company, : VEAL and PORK.—Equally low prices. 
146 LEADENBALL STREFT, LONDON, E.C. fi FESS COCOA. 
14 Water Street, Liver ‘ SS ar ati 
30 Gordon Street, aoe. . The most nutritious: 
337 a es —_, THE ENCLISH FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
939 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. y 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, LIMITED, f PFS S COCOA. , 
63 Pit Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 6 HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. Grateful and comforting- 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly Eso Quarterly 
hei ‘hei: @: £adk 

Post free within United Kingdom... 015 0 0 7 6 O 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 0 09 0 O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£53 Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
15s. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than Friday morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Lid.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ‘* London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 








NOTES 
IN THE FAMILY 


st Shade.—‘‘ These twin, contiguous Primrose-Days 
will create a certain confusion in the public mind, 
Benjamin.” 

2nd Shade.— Possibly—but I don’t think so. Besides, 
she’s welcome, Pam. You know, I gave her mother 
away.” 


THURSDAY’s pageant in Westminster Abbey, and even 
more the crowds which thronged the Abbey precincts to 
the entire dislocation of the traffic, was, perhaps, the 
greatest tribute yet paid to the popularity of Lord Rose- 
bery. Apart from that fact, the marriage of a Liberal 
ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the daughter of a Liberal 
ex-Premier is an event of high political as well as social 
interest. Liberalism has need of such a salon as once 
made the fame of Holland House. An illustration of the 
many-sidedness of the Liberal leader—we call him so, for 
he and no other leads effective Liberalism—is to be found 
in the fact that on the Wednesday his horse was a 
winner at Epsom, while on the Thursday itself he was 
acclaimed Chairman of the Epsom Urban Council. 


Tue Cour de Cassation and the French Government 
are reported to have agreed that there shall be no revision 
of the Dreyfus trial, but instead that Dreyfus shall be 
pardoned and set free. That would be one more crime, 
and of the worst kind, in this most criminal business. 
The fact is now established beyond all manner of doubt that 
Dreyfus was condemned on documents which were not 
disclosed to the accused, therefore illegally condemned, and 
it is impossible to believe that the Cour de Cassation, the 
highest tribunal in France, would make itself party to 
Such degradation as this report implies. To pardon 
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Dreyfus while leaving his innocence open to question 
would be to leave the shame and trouble of France un- 
remedied. It is not Dreyfus only who is suspect; it is 
the French Government, the General Staff of the French 
Army, and the French Magistracy also. They stand 
accused—and it is their own words and deeds that accuse 
them—of having conspired to pervert justice, of having, 
for ends which are still a mystery, turned their powers 
and privileges to base uses. In the eyes of Europe 
Dreyfus has long since left the dock without a stain upon 
his name, and his place has been taken by the generals 
and Ministers of France. To pardon Dreyfus and no 
more would leave them there. Of course Dreyfus, himself 
conscious of his innocence, would refuse to buy freedom 
at so deadly a price. 


EVERYWHERE and always, in the eyes of the Party 
managers, National interests take second place to Party 
exigencies. And so itis in the United States. Because 
General Lawton, after brilliantly sweeping Aguinaldo back 
from Manila, has returned to his base and has advised 
Washington that the natural obstacles to military move- 
ments—mountain and morass, river and forest—are such 
that to complete the pacification of the Philippines the 
United States forces must be brought up to 100,000 men, the 
Times own correspondent, the Bryanites, and the zn/edlec- 
tuels, in alliance, are raising fresh clamour against Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. McKinley’s policy. Andtwo Governors— 
the one of Minnesota, the other of South Dakota, both 
Democrats—have demanded the recall from Manila of the 
volunteers of their respective States. But though Mr. 
Smalley would have us accept this as equivalent to a 
national protest against Mr. McKinley’s work and ways, 
we shall do wisely to treat it as nothing more important 
than a bit of party spite, such as we have to contend with 
too often on our own side the water. The United States 
has bought the Philippines, will subjugate the Philippines, 
and will presently administer the Philippines as we ad- 
minister Egypt. 


Mr. Lioyp Osporne, Stevenson’s stepson, knows 
Samoa, and he avers that all the trouble there between 
Germany and Mataafa on the one side, and England, the 
United States, and Tanu on the other, is ‘“ religion.” 
Mataafa is a Roman Catholic, whom the London 
Missionary Society could not away with, so they bade 
Chief Justice Chambers, ‘‘a man of the narrowest 
Evangelical views,” who ‘‘is altogether in the hands of 
the Society,” pronounce in favour of Tanu, ‘‘a divinity 
student, aged seventeen.” On the other hand, the Rev. 
Wardlaw Thompson, Foreign Secretary of the London 
Missionary Society, who also knows Samoa, challenges 
Mr. Osborne’s statements, and denies emphatically that 
Tanu is the Society’s candidate. Both are honourable men, 
and there is no occasion to pronounce between them. Fora 
Commission of the three Powers jointly responsible for the 
good government of Samoa will shortly be on the spot to 
take over the whole administration of the islands, and to 
report on the causes and remedy for the troubles which 
Mr. Lloyd Osborne, like Lucretius before him, would 
ascribe to “ religion.” 


Tue disturbances which attended the hoisting of the 
British flag in the Kowloon extension, and the insolent 
disregard of their obligations displayed by the Chinese 
authorities in the matter of the Northern Railway, point 
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the same moral that unless we ourselves supply the 
executive power the concessions and promises which the 
British Government has obtained from the Chinese Govern- 
ment are valueless. For outside Pekin Chinese officials 
acknowledge the authority of the central Government only 
in so far as it suits them to do so. Russia gets her own 
way and obtains what she wants, because in all her deal- 
ings with the Pekin Government this fact, that the Yamen 
has no power, even if it had the will, to enforce its own 
decrees, is systematically taken into account. It will be 
interesting to see how far Lord Charles Beresford takes it 
into account in his Report to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, on whose behalf he went East. He told his 
constituency the other night that they ‘‘ might expect him 
to take a very strong line over China,” from which it may 
fairly be argued that, taking a leaf from Russia’s book, he 
will advise that when China makes us a promise we must 
fulfil it for ourselves. 


Tuat the Peace Conference will assemble at the Hague 
next month is about the one thing to be confidently said 
about it ; and even this scrap of certainty is imperilled by 
the proposal which is being pressed that Bulgaria and the 
Transvaal should be invited to send delegates. As to 
results, nobody whose heart has not run away with his 
head looks for more than a discussion which may hasten 
the invention of a Court of Arbitration, to which Powers 
who have fallen out may refer their differences before 
appealing to the sword. The principle of Arbitration, in 
disputes not affecting the honour or the integrity of the 
disputants, all civilised States accept. The obstacle to its 
adoption is the difficulty, seemingly insuperable, of devising 
a Court of Arbitration at once authoritative and impartial. 
It is interesting to know from M. Bloch, the Polish 
banker, whose book on War is said to have led to the 
Conference, that he will be satisfied if it should ‘‘sow 
throughout the world seeds tending to make war im- 
possible.” The Daily Chronicle, which has interviewed 
M. Bloch, describes him as ‘‘a man of fifty or there- 
abouts,” with ‘‘a compact business-like head, a keenly 
intellectual face, and a kindly eye. In stature he is under 
the average height, but he has a dignity of manhood such 
as becomes an eminent subject of the Tsar.” 


THE INHERITANCE 


Demagogue.—‘‘ Comrides, you and me is heirs of all 
the iges—an’ wot are we gettin’ aht of it ?” 
A Voice.—* Five shillings a week and a small house!” 


A most singular case of disturbance of vision has re- 
cently been reported by a prominent oculist. A young 
artist, whose eyes had been troubling him slightly for some 
time, was suddenly and unpleasantly surprised by seeing 
everything about him of a vivid emerald-green colour. 
He described it as a green veil hung before his eyes, with, 
at times, pink spots showing through. This has persisted 
now for some months, and no treatment appears to have 
any effect. The problem of the colour sense is still a myste- 
rious one. Just how coloured light produces the sensa- 
tion of colour upon the retina we do not know, but several 
drugs have the curious power of producing coloured 
vision. Santonin, for instance, the well-known vermi- 
fuge, if taken in excess, makes everthing look a deep 
yellow colour ; other alkaloids produce a red vision ; while 
the Indians of Mexico chew the seed-pods of a weed 
called “ mezcal,” which gives wave after wave of kaleido- 
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scopic visions of colour described by white men who have 
tried the experiment as beautiful beyond description. On 
the other hand tobacco, in excess, will destroy the power 


of recognising red and green in a small central area of 
the field of vision. 


Two totally distinct questions are involved in the diss 
cussion of the National Opera problem. (1) Why have 
we no permanent opera already established? (2) Should 
we invoke State aid to establish it? Neither question is 
quite easy to answer off-hand. If you spend public 
money, it may be argued, on free literature, free paint. 
ings, free museums, to say nothing of free washhouses 
and free baths, why not also on free, or assisted, music? 
And the reasoning is not without force—especially seeing 
that books and paintings are accessible enough and cheap 
enough to all who want them without State aid, while 
opera apparently is unattainable in a general way by any 
other means. But then, if you endow the opera, why not 
also the drama? And if the drama why not the music 
hall? Now it seems certain that opera in English has 
never yet had a fair trial in this country. Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
made a gallant attempt some years ago. But because the 
public failed to keep a single opera going night after night 
like a popular drama or a musical comedy, it by no means 
follows that a well-managed opera house, giving standard 
works in English in really good style at reasonable prices, 
would not pay its way. Thousands flock to Wagner con- 
certs month after month. Is it unreasonable to hope that 
the same people would go equally willingly to see the 
genuine article if the operas were as well done as the 
concerts? But the proviso “‘ as well done” is all-essential. 
Your inferior article never becomes the vogue ; the taint 
of the second-rate surrounds it from the first, and its case is 
hopeless. First-class works, first-class singers, first-class 
players—everything must be of the best. A good many 
thousand pounds would be sunk at first. But this is not 
to say that these thousands need necessarily be lacking. 
What are our millionaires about, indeed, that they neglect 
so sedulously such a simple means of fame ? 


On Sunday Pope Leo attended what may prove to be 
his last great public function. This was nothing less 
than the celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of his 
coronation. Eye-witnesses of this imposing ceremony 
have sent home long accounts of the gorgeous spectacle 
presented by St. Peter’s filled with the splendid uniforms 
and trappings of the Papal Court. Yet more than the 
spectacular features of the scene seems to have impressed 
them—the death-like mask and terrible energy of the old 
man who, borne aloft in the Sedia Gestatoria, had insisted 
on performing this sensational four de force in the face of 
approaching death. And thus among his Cardinals, clad 
in the wonderful Roman red—heirs apparent who for 
months past have been discussing the succession—among 
the pomp and glitter, the tens of thousands who filled 
Bramante’s master-work, Pope Leo makes his public exit. 
Two days later the Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association celebrated in its own quiet way the 
ninety-fourth birthday of Dr. Martineau, another veteran 
who has ‘“‘ so greatly aided thought and enriched devotion 
for more than two generations.” 


Peopte are talking of the very striking speech delivered 
by the Bishop of London at the opening of his Diocesan 
Conference. Contrary to Dr. Creighton’s custom, he read 
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it from a written paper. If it was less studded with good 
things, and epigrammatic, somewhat cynical sayings, than 
ishis lordship’s wont, the speech had the ring of conviction, 
the note of strength which some have occasionally missed 
in the Bishop of London’s addresses. It is clear that he 
means to be the leader of his clergy ; with the extremists 
on either hand he will try persuasion first. Then he will 
command; and not till then, but then if necessary, he will 
use his powers of coercion. The intransigent clergy of 
London had better toe the line promptly ; their Bishop 
means business. 


Tue question of patronage in the Church of England 
is, we are well aware, a delicate and thorny one. But it 
has to be faced. And in this last week we have an 
example of patronage as it ought not to be. A very im- 
portant and, as times go, a valuable London benefice is 
given to a clergyman of no distinction, whose chief title 
for preferment seems to lie in the fact that he occupies a 
living in the same patronage as that to which he has now 
been nominated. The patronage of the Crown and that 
of public bodies is not above criticism. But it is private 
patronage which is exercised in so irresponsible and un- 
accountable a fashion that if the Church does not soon 
deal with the matter it will become even a worse scandal 
than it is now. 


New universities seem to be the order of the day. 
While Mr. Balfour ponders his scheme for three of them 
in Ireland, and while the Teaching University for London 
keeps warm in the incubator, Lord Russell proposes a 
University of Law. In addressing the Gray’s Inn Moot 
Society he has suggested that the Inns of Court should 
combine for this purpose, and so become what they were 
originally meant to be, and once were. Their aim would 
be, we gather, to train specialists, to support them when 
trained, and to instruct young lawyers. The thing is 
possible, and we hope it will be done. There were legal 
universities—or at least universities which taught law 
chiefly, and were recognised as the authorities on law— 
sixteen hundred years ago in the Roman Empire. If we 
get one for England in the twentieth century, perhaps the 
twenty-first century may see the English law codified. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire, speaking at the opening of 
anew school in Wales, has hinted at an early retirement 
from public life. But he must not retire until he has not 
only piloted his Education Bill through Parliament, but 
filled up its serious omissions, and produced something 
less tentative and more courageous. We are grateful to 
him for what he has done, but he will not, we are sure, 
shirk his task now it has reached its most difficult stage. 
One thing, for instance, to which he referred is of para- 
mount importance. The fees paid in day schools are far 
too low. The public schools charge £40 or £50 for 
tuition Only, and this does not cover the cost of staff and 
buildings, which is met largely from endowments. An 
unendowed day school charging this fee cannot be fully 
quipped in all points; and a school charging nine, 
twelve, or fifteen pounds a year is bound to be weak 
Somewhere. Either it has no playground, or insufficient 
accommodation, or (the usual thing) an underpaid staff. 

¢ last is a fatal error. Teaching is a thing which seems 
fasy to all who have not tried it; and it is the first thought 

€veryone who has no special bent towards anything 
“se. But we want to capture not the drifts or derelicts, 
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but the men who could get into the I.C.S. or Senior 
Government Clerkships, men who would be likely to 
succeed at the Bar or in literature. If such men are 
wanted, they must be paid for. There are many such in 
the profession to-day who have entered under a false 
belief in the prospect it offers. Once let them realise that 
they can only expect a starvation wage, and that there is 
little or no prospect for first-rate ability, and they will go 
elsewhere. We thank the Duke for raising this point, 
and we hope to insist on it again and again until it is 
realised. 


On Thursday Lord Russell of Killowen presented to 
the House of Lords his Bill to check illicit secret commis- 
sions. It is a sound measure and should speedily become 
law. But, as Sir Edward Fry said the other day, it is not 
enough for this Bill to be passed; the Chamber of Com- 
merce, whom he was addressing, and all public bodies, 
must bestir themselves to support any legislation, and do 
all in their power morally to put an end to the abuse. 
Like the late Lord Bowen, Sir Edward is fond of a good 
Latin quotation, and his quotation on this occasion was 
characteristically in point: guzd leges sine moribus vane 
proficiunt? The Lord Chief, in unconcealed fear of the 
suppressive tendencies of the House of Lords, has stated 
his anxiety for a wide expression of public opinion on the 
question, and appealed to his audience to use their per- 
sonal influence, with the Press and otherwise, to further 
the objects of the Bill. It is difficult to see how any 
disinterested person can be otherwise than in sympathy 
with the Lord Chief Justice. The rejection of the Bill 
would be a discredit to the House and a dead loss to the 
country. We heartily wish it success. It is curious by 
the way to note the misapprehension on the part of a 
section of the public as to the objects of the Bill. We 
notice that one of the big London papers refers to it as 
though it related entirely to bribes and commissions paid 
in connection with company matters. 


A HAND-WRITTEN notice has just been posted up out- 
side Mr. Justice Kekewich’s court ; and it bears directly 
upon a point of considerable importance. The notice is, 
in itself, not revolutionary. It simply states that, when 
papers are delivered for the judge, the date when the 
action was set down for trial must be given in with the 
pleadings. The object of the notice is thus to bring into 
clear relief the precise amount of the law’s delay that each 
case has to put up with, from its setting down to its 
hearing. A few months of this kind of statistics will 
soon settle the question of the desirability of a new 
Chancery judge, if, as is stated, the other Chancery judges 
will adopt the same device. The first case after the pro- 
mulgation of the notice was found to have waited four 
months before being heard. This, however, is much 
under what is generally supposed to be the average time— 
which is probably nearer eight months than anything 
else. We congratulate Mr. Justice Kekewich on a drastic 
and opportune move. Queen’s Bench judges, please 


copy. 


Mr. GoscHEN has given burial to the rumours that 
the Admiralty intended to withdraw their subventions of 
armed merchant cruisers. This explanation agrees with 
the statement in THE OvuTLOOK a fortnight ago. The 
present arrangement will give place toa newone. The 
Admiralty desire a free hand in revising the contracts with 
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the steamship companies, and will discontinue subsidies 
for some of the older ships whose speed and structure 
do not suit them for use as armed cruisers. The 
Admiralty are naturally anxious to get a claim in time 
of emergency upon new liners such as the White Star 
Oceanic and the P. and O. steamships /ndia and Egypt, 
fine ships that would prove of the greatest value when 
armed with 4°7-inch quick-firers and Nordenfelt machine 
guns. These are the guns with which all these merchant 
cruisers would be fitted, and it is a matter of satisfaction 
that the mountings and armaments are already stored and 
ready for issue to the ships included in the present 
contract. Most of these ships will continue to be sub- 
sidised as hitherto ; only the older ones will be weeded out. 


Tue Service members of Parliament—not excepting 
Lord Charles Beresford—have let the vote for the Royal 
Naval Reserve slip through without getting from Mr. 
Goschen any assurance that the Admiralty will give the 
matter increased attention. With a regular force of over 
110,000, a reserve of 26,000 is an absurdity. We need 
three times as many. Since these menare cheap, and Mr. 
Goschen assures us that there is no lack of supply, it is 
astonishing that the authorities do not make an effort to 
build up an adequate force. Apparently the difficulty is 
the training. Last year 1,800 men were embarked; this 
year the number will be 2,000, or slightly over 8 per cent. 
If it is worth having a navy at all, the Admiralty should 
build up a strong reserve, and give the men such a train- 
ing as will ensure efficiency. Good progress has been 
made in modernisigg the armaments of the batteries and 
drill-ships ; but many of the drill-ships ought long ago to 
have been sold, broken up, or sunk, and their places taken 
by modern vessels. 


In connection with the new scheme for “ increasing ” 
the Royal Artillery, the War Office authorities are develop- 
ing a brand of humour that is quite Gilbertian in its nature. 
It appears that, in answer to some rather pressing inquiries 
on the subject, this arm was lately informed that its 
strength was to be ‘‘added to” by one new four-gun 
battery. It was felt at the time that this was scarcely a 
prodigal way of doing things, but the wearers of ‘the 
jacket” tried to comfort themselves with the reflection that 
this was merely an earnest of better things to come. 
Unfortunately for their peace of mind, it has just transpired 
that the much advertised ‘‘ increase ” has only been gained 
by depriving two other batteries of two guns each. 
This is a distraint levied upon Peter that Paul may be 
requited. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


PRIMROSES 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 
It was yellow primroses all the way, on Wednesday after- 
noon. One met a continuous stream of them along the 
Strand and Charing Cross and Whitehall. And in Parlia- 
ment Square there was a crowd round a statue, and beneath 
the statue were banks of green and yellow, and above it 
a coronet of the same. On the kerb, too, men were 
selling Dundee butterscotch and portraits of Mr. Balfour. 
The policemen who guard the approaches to St. Stephen’s 
did not wear primroses. I was assured that it was 
‘‘against the rules,” ‘‘ and,” added my informant, ‘if 
you arst me, voylets is preferable—or, as they calls ’em 
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in Covent Garden, ‘long-legs.’” Such is taste. In the 
Commons the order as to buttonholes appeared to 
‘‘primroses or nothing ’”’—‘‘ nothing ” Predominating, 
Perhaps a dozen members—sitting, of course, on Govern. 
ment benches—sported more or less effective tokens of 
their adherence to primrose principles. Late in the pro. 
ceedings, also, Mr. Balfour turned up with a 
calculated to take the breath. But, speaking broadly, 
the House had defied the florist. Mr. Dillon, wh 
was down to move the second reading of a Bill fg 
the repeal of the Irish Crimes Act, made his bow ; 
little after noon, and delivered a speech couched in his 
usual serious vein. He was supported by Mr. Power, and 
when that gentleman had finished Dr. Rentoul rose, as tp 
the manner born, and moved ‘‘the rejection of the mez 
sure.” Dr. Rentoul is a Conservative Irishman, and he 
reads the poetry of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He believed jy 
the Crimes Act. It was good to have it handy “ for use 
if required.” Honourable members opposite, he suggested 
delicately, had not themselves committed any murders; 
for, as Mr. Kipling phrased it, 


“They merely came and talked and went away”; 
and— 


“ By God, the men who did the deed were braver man 
than they.” 


At this juncture Mr. Davitt excitedly inquired how much 
Mr. Kipling got ‘‘ per line.” Dr. Rentoul could not say. 
He wanted to know, however, if honourable members in 
favour of repeal had forgotten that seventeen men wer 
shot down in the streets of Belfast ‘‘ by the right hon 
gentleman the member for Montrose.” Whereupon there 
were cries of ‘‘Oh!” and ‘* Withdraw !” and ‘ Shame!” 
and Mr. Speaker observed, with some warmth, that 
‘‘the expression” was an improper one. Then ia 
faltering tones Mr. Jonathan Samuel explained that “he 
had not used ‘the expression.’” ‘I never said you 
did,” replied Mr. Speaker. ‘* But I thought you looked 
at me, sir,” quoth Mr. Samuel. And there was great 
laughter. The Attorney-General for Ireland having 
summed up the case against repeal, Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
and Mr. Davitt put the final touches to the debate in 
speeches of the old, unrestrained ‘‘let ’em have it’ 
stamp, and the House went to division. Result : Majority 
against the second reading, 79. 

At a quarter to six o’clock we came out. The crowd 
still surged round the be-garlanded statue in Parliament 
Square, and primroses were on offer at three bunches 4 
penny. 

THE LEGAL MEMBER 


For obvious reasons he seldom comes down until evel 
tide. And having arrived, he usually sits and says 
nothing ; for, though talking is his trade, gratuitous talk 
ing does not like him. He is a great diner, and a very 
pleasant fellow to meet, and if he needs must engage @ 
debate, he prefers that it should be after dinner. 
His Parliamentary manner is one of cheerful com 
descension; but, having no brief to speak by, ™ 
junior to prompt him, and neither wig nor gown 0 
cover him withal, he is never really himself in the Housé, 
and his speeches suffer in consequence. And, on the 
whole, the business of legislation bores him dreadfully. 
But he has many things in prospect—not forgetting the 


Lord Chancellorship of England and the Keepership of 


the Queen’s Conscience. ToucHsTON 
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Transvaal but throughout South Africa. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


“UNITED REPUBLICAN SOUTH 
AFRICA”’ 


OMINOUS NEWS—BELLICOSE DUTCH TALK— 
JOHANNESBURG HOPELESS 
(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, April 21. 
Tug absence of Mr. Rhodes is severely felt in the political 
crisis through which Cape politics are passing, and the 
Progressive organisation is a hopeless failure everywhere. 

At Humansdorp and Jansenville, where the Bond have 
secured very large majorities, the Progressives counted 
confidently on one seat. In the case of the Vryburg 
election numbers of Volunteers taken to Vryburg were 
not voters. The Bond Ministry is now sure of a majority 
of six or seven, including, perhaps, two unreliables. 

One most unhappy feature is the marked recrudescence 
of race feeling. The polls outside Cape Town are guided 
onstrictly racial principles. The Dutch Press is bellicose, 
and there was an ominous tone running through the 
debate in the Orange Free State Raad on the projected 
union of the two Republics. The movement for a United 
Republican Africa is evidently gaining headway. 

The South Africa League Congress opens on Tuesday. 
The Party managers will be severely attacked and the 
organisation reconstructed. 

The situation at Johannesburg is hopeless. The in- 
tentions of the President in the way of ameliorating 


injustices have clearly gone back since my last message. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Chance 


When, with all the spoils of victory except the 
Premiership at his option, Mr. Chamberlain chose the 
Colonial Secretaryship, the hearts of the Colonies were 
lifted up within them. The hour for closer union with 
the Mother Country was at hand, and here, they cried 
with one voice, is the man to accomplish it. Actual 
federation might not .be yet; but, at any rate, Mr. 
Chamberlain would cleanse the Colonial Office of that 
supercilious apathy which is a chief obstacle to federation, 
would make an end of the ‘‘ Can’t-you-let-it-alone ? ” 
spirit in which the Permanent Heads of that Office 
had been wont to turn the edge of every demand and 
suggestion from without. But Mr. Chamberlain has yet 
to establish his title as the first great Colonial Secretary. 

And now his chance has come. In the Outlanders’ 
Petition to the Queen, which reaches him to-day, he 
is given an opportunity of laying the foundations 
of a pacified South Africa. The powers of self-govern- 
ment granted to the Transvaal by the carelessly drawn 
Conventions of 1881 and 1884 have by Mr. Kruger been 
continuously and increasingly perverted, and a state of 
affairs has been created provocative of civil disorder and 
inimical to industrial progress, and this not only in the 
Twenty-one 
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thousand British subjects, resident in and around Johan- 
nesburg, robbed of every other remedy save only ‘‘ the 
sacred right of revolt,” have now appealed to Her 
Majesty in her double capacity as theirown Sovereign and 
President Kruger’s Suzerain. The reply to this appeal 
lies with Mr. Chamberlain. His will be the glory of an 
effective response ; his will be the shame of one infirm and 
shuffling. 

Turning back to the Blue Books we find abundant 
ground for alively hope that Mr. Chamberlain will take the 
more excellent way. In 1896, in despatch after despatch, 
he urged the then High Commissioner to call upon President 
Kruger to set his house in order and rule justly, and more 
than once he sharply rebuked Lord Rosmead—then Sir 
Hercules Robinson—for having left the Transvaal before 
securing the redress of the Outlanders’ grievances. Why, 
then, should not Mr. Chamberlain now take the step he 
meditated in 1896? We believe he will. And if he will 
the peace of South Africa is assured, and with it his own 
enduring name as our first great Colonial Secretary. 


A Tale of Neglect 


Lord Aberdeen, fresh from his Canadian Governorship, 
spoke sound sense to the Royal Colonial Institute on 
Wednesday evening, and we may dot the z’s and cross the /’s 
of his remarks. For one thing, Lord Aberdeen applauded 
the Zimes and Reuter’s Agency for their colonial cable news, 
and begged other influential journals to follow the example 
thus set and, by appointing special and reliable corre- 
spondents in the Colonies, rid their columns of the pernicious 
trash—we speak now especially of Canada—that too often 
gets admission there from that hothouse of so much that is 
sensational and tainted in the way of news—New York. 
There was one flagrant case only the other day, when a 
New York agency concoction appeared as a special mes- 
sage from ‘‘ Our Ottawa Correspondent” in several leading 
English journals, none of which, official inquiry shows, 
has an Ottawa correspondent. 

Lord Aberdeen also supported the Pacific Cable as an 
undertaking of high Imperial significance. He might well 
have asked what influences are at work to prevent the 
Imperial authorities, not from recognising what everyone 
else recognises—they recognised the Imperial importance 
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of the cable at the Ottawa Conference and at the inter- 
Departmental Conference in London—but from putting 
that recognition into practical effect. Why is Downing 


Street so culpably laggard in these vital cable matters ? 


Canada’s interest in the Pacific Cable is obviously 
infinitesimal; she has and can have little trade with 
Australasia—to British trade and to Imperial interests 
the cable is admittedly of the highest importance. Yet 
it is left to Canada to take the lead in this Imperial matter, 
and even now, when she puts on the counter—as she is 
doing in the Dominion Parliament this week—two-and-a- 
half-ninths of the cost to meet Australasia’s four-ninths, 
the British Government remains mute and inactive, care- 
fully refraining, for very shame, from saying ‘‘ No,” and 
with equal care refraining from saying ‘‘ Yes.” The 
Pacific Cable may be a wise scheme or a mad freak ; but 
at least let there be an end to this eternal dallying with a 
grave problem. If the Imperial Government does not 
believe in freeing the cables of the Empire from the 


paralysing grip of Monopoly, let it say so, and we shall 
know where we are. 


The ‘‘ Tourmaline’’: Credit and Discredit 


For those who remember the adventures of the Zour- 
maline and her daring crew on the coast of Morocco, and 
the strange persecution with which Major Spilsbury, the 
leader of the expedition, was visited by our own Foreign 
Office, it will come as pleasant news that the action 
instituted against him by the Crown under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act has terminated in his full acquittal. 
Against the utmost endeavours of the Foreign Office 
Major Spilsbury and his legal advisers succeeded in 
establishing his right to trial by jury, and it is hardly 
open to doubt that had Mr. Grey and the three members 
of the crew who fell into the hands of the Sultan and were 
tried earlier at Tangiers had an equally fair trial, they 
also would have been acquitted. The Zourmaline incident 
will be remembered as creditable to all concerned except 
the Sultan of Morocco and the British Foreign Office. 


Our Rule in India 


Dr. Fairbairn has been seeing all that the passing 
visitor can expect to see of India, and at Oxford on 
Tuesday he delivered his report to the assembled Congre- 
gational Ministers. Now Dr. Fairbairn is the Principal 
of Mansfield College, the stronghold of educated Noncon- 
formists ; he represents all that is best in the English Free 
Churches; and this is the conclusion to which his Indian 
travels have brought him :— 


In spite of our own imbecilities and mistakes and froward- 
ness, we had marvellously prevailed in shaping that teeming life 
[of India] to more noble and consistent uses. They saw the 
marvellous power of the few thousand of sons and brothers 
who out in that land had, as it were, undertaken its law- 
making, its law-dispensing, the ordering and the administering 
of the affairs of a great people. Note also the kind of men 
they had trusted, and the sufficiency of the men for the trust. 
It was a thing to make one proud, yet humble, that men 
trained in their own halls, nursed in their own families, 
fashioned in their own schools, that had walked their own 
streets, had gone out ordinary Englishmen and proved them- 
selves when face to face with great duties, able to wield power, 
and yet not coarsened by the wielding of it, but rather ennobled 
and enlarged into a mature and better manhood. 


We commend that deliberate judgment to Mr. Caine, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 


The Outlook 
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FINANCE 


THE BUDGET AND THE CITY 


Tue City is grieved with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
As the market where creations of wealth are dealt jp 
and transferences of wealth are effected, the City perhaps 
not unnaturally catches the ready eye of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on the look-out for additional sources of 
revenue. Was it not Mr. Goschen, the political high. 
priest of finance, who imposed the ‘ Goschen” stamp, 
subsequently taken off by Sir William Harcourt? Now 
City men, not without reason, entertain the view that their 
orthodoxy is perfect in matters of patriotism, in their 
liberality in times of national danger, and in their fecundity 
in contributing to the financial requirements of the nation, 
And they consider that they have been hardly used in the 
new proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Let us take first the new and increased duties. What 
are the City objections? They are chiefly if not entirely 
confined to the new stamp of 5s. per cent. upon bonds, 
shares, and documents of all descriptions not coming 
within the scope of existing taxation ; that is to say, upon 
securities representing loans or capital issued abroad, the 
interest or dividends upon which are payable abroad, but 
which securities are negotiated in this country. No 
objection can be, or is, taken to the imposition of a tax 
upon these securities as a matter of principle ; for, con- 
sidering that loans raised in this country have to pay 
Ios. per cent., it cannot be considered unjust that 
similar loans raised abroad but negotiated in this country 
should pay the lesser charge of 55. per cent. The objec- 
tions are three :—(1) The increased amount of trouble and 
worry the tax will impose; (2) the injustice in some 
cases; and (3) the alleged injury to London as an 
international market. The Chancellor doubtless pays 
little attention to matters of worry and increased work, 
but this objection had nevertheless a great deal to do with 
the abolition of the Goschen stamp. The alleged injustice 
arises from the fact that shares as well as bonds will have 
to bear the tax. Now American Railway shares, very 
largely dealt in in this country, pass as a rule from hand 
to hand with a blank transfer; that is to say, the shares 
already stand in the name of some big financial house of 
standing, and the investor in this country does not trouble 
to have the shares registered in his own name. Of late 
years brokers have strongly recommended their clients to 
register their holdings, and for various good reasons. 
The new tax will tend more and more to prevent this 
much-to-be-desired registration, for the Chancellor now 
makes each new certificate bear a stamp, though, it would 
appear from his remarks on the Budget night, a reduced 
one. The Chancellor was in error in urging that the new 
stamp will not have the objection of the Goschen duty in 
being non-recurrent ; it may, as regards American Railway 
shares, be constantly recurrent. Further, it is urged, the 
stamp will press with undue weight upon securities of a 
very low market value—such, for instance, as Argentine 
Cedulas. 

As regards the injury to London as an international 
market, it is pointed out that much foreign business has 
hitherto been diverted to London by the vexatious nature 
of various taxes on Continental Bourses. The new British 
tax will be smaller than those imposed in Paris and Berlin, 
but financial experts assert that it must tend to check the 
development of international business in the London 
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market. To give a concrete example: Amsterdam does 
a great deal in American Railway shares, and a very 
important arbitrage business is effected between Amster- 
dam and London. A 5s. tax will, it is argued, lead 
Amsterdam houses to effect their arbitrage business direct 
with Wall Street instead of with Throgmorton Street. 
In Canada and in Australasia protests are also raised 
against a tax which, it is alleged, will tend to prevent 
Colonial and Australian securities issued locally finding a 
market in the home country; and as soon as the exact 
text of the Budget proposals is published, a formal protest 
may be expected from the High Commissioner for Canada 
and the other Colonial representatives. 

There is much also to be said against legislation 
calculated to check our consumption of Colonial wines, 
for cheap and pure wine is far better than spirits. Wines 
are heavily taxed already—much more heavily than on the 
Continent—and an increase in the duty will, the Colonies 
urge, operate more prejudicially against Colonial than 
Continental wines. The Australian wine trade has been 
built up in spite of heavy expenses incidental to the length 
of the voyage and extra freights, and the imports into 
Great Britain have been :— 


Gallons. | Gallons. 
1884 ... «© 56,000 | 1892... = «+» 461,000 
1885 ... 0sk «es 63,000 | 1893 .. sen «+» 554,000 
1886 ... ae .-. 148,000 | 1894 ... asi «+» 398,000 
1887 ... er .» 168,000 | 1895 ... eat «+» 612,000 
1888 ... on +++ 233,000 1896 ... s+ 703,670 
1889 ... sad +++ 307,000 1897 ... - 713,889 
1890 ... as see 314,000 | 1808... - 710,863 
1891 ... oa see 382,000 | 


At a time when Australian Federation is on the point of 
consummation, and when efforts are being made to culti- 
vate a greater inter-Colonial commercial exchange, it 
seems a pity that a step should be taken which rightly 
or wrongly will be misinterpreted by our Colonies, whilst 
the revenue result can be so slight. 

On the question of an increased stamp upon allotment 
and renunciation letters there is little objection beyond the 
fact that it may discourage directors from making a very 
wide and free allotment of capital; for when, as in the case 
of Lipton’s Limited, the number of shareholders runs into 
many thousands, a 6d, stamp on each allotment letter will 
amount to something considerable. It has been a general 
complaint among small investors that their applications 
for capital in flourishing concerns have been disregarded. 
Directors who may be disposed to make preferential 
allotments to their friends will find a greater inducement 
to do so in the new Stamp Act. 

The opinion in the City with respect to the modification 
operation of the Sinking Fund is by no means so adverse 
as one might imagine from a perusal of the comments of 
leading financial journals like the Economist and the 
Statist. On principle, of course, the City likes to see a 
Steady yearly reduction in the debt, but a principle may be 
pushed to an extreme, and this is what the City man 
considers is being done in redeeming debt at a premium 
of 10 per cent. Of late years there has been a growing 
disposition to provide for posterity, and the City man is 
beginning to revolt against the extreme application of this 
Policy. He argues that no one contemplated ten years 
ago that the operations of the Sinking Fund would be 
carried out under existing conditions. Having regard, 
therefore, to the compulsory reduction of the interest upon 
the debt in 1903, and the power of the Government to pay 
it off at par in 1923, the average City man has been 
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inclined to warmly endorse the decision of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Without discussing the political 
features of the question it is interesting to note what 
strenuous objections to grants in aid are raised by people 
who advocate the squandering of many hundreds of 
thousands a year in the payment of a heavy premium upon 
purchases of debt. 


NOTES 


THERE has been some speculative buying of Argentine Railway 
securities. London operators are doing little in the American 
Railway market ; but they would be inclined to buy the shares of 
the various American lines operating in the Southern States, on 
the general prospect of industrial activity in the South and in- 
creased commerce between the United States and Cuba, but for 
the continued wild speculation in Industrial shares. This is the 
fly, and the only fly, in the ointment. 


In the Mining markets speculative business has been most 
active. The properties on the Rand have been neglected, and the 
activity in Rhodesians has been less marked. A good many 
realisations have taken place ; but there has been a fair amount 
of investment buying, and prices have been steady. In Westralians 
the market has at times been excited. Some of the heavy stocks 
have been run up to big prices ; weak positions in London, which 
in times past have done so much injury to the market, have been 
liquidated ; and a good deal of the buying recently has been for 
investments. The result of the last week or ten days’ business has 
been the creation of a large and weak bull account ; but that there 
has been justification for the recent buying of Westralian shares 
we thoroughly believe. 


After Westralians the feature has been the large business at 
rising prices in the shares of the various copper companies, par- 
ticularly Rio Tintos and some of the American mines. The copper 
Statistics for the first fortnight of April showed that as against 
deliveries of over 11,000 tons the supplies were only a little over 
9,000 tons. The stocks were consequently reduced from 28,497 
tons at the end of March to 26,640 tons on Saturday last. During 
the fortnight the price of G.M.B.’s had risen from £70 to £72 Ios. 
per ton, and the effect of the publication of the statistics has been 
another advance in the price of the metal to £76. This cash 
price of G.M.B.’s is as high as the average price of copper during 
1888, the memorable year of the copper “rig,” which culminated 
in the smash of the Société des Métaux and the collapse of 
the old Comptoir d’Escompte. Rio Tinto shares have been 
steadily advancing since the beginning of the year, and have risen 
from £324 to over £46 per share. This week, we are told, the 
Standard Oil people have secured an option to acquire the out- 
standing American interests in the Anaconda Company, and this 
is regarded as a preliminary to the entry of the Anaconda Com- 
pany into what is known as the Rockefeller combination, whereby 
it is sought to control the American output of copper. 


The depression in Telegraph securities is not only due to the 
general discussion with respect to wireless telegraphy. An adverse 
influence, though one not generally recognised, is the prospect of 
the new Pacific cable. The monopolists now fix their tariffs in 
agreement, but if they have to compete with a new Government 
cable there must be reduced tariffs to the Far East and Australasia. 
Hence the selling by real holders of stock at a time when the 
investing public are afraid of buying these securities. 


The directors of the East Indian Railway Company were well 
advised when they decided to raise the extra million of capital by 
the issue of 3 per cent. debenture stock. Last year they sought to 
raise £600,000 in the form of 2} per cents., but received applica- 
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tions for £92,000 only. This year they fixed the interest at 3 per 
cent. and the minimum at par, and the amount offered was covered 
nearly twice. A syndicate went in at 6s. premium and secured 
23 per cent. of the amount applied for. They are satisfied with 
their investment, for this stock for which they have paid 6s. 
premium has since risen to nearly £1 premium. The stock un- 
doubtedly looks cheap. India Threes, which have about three 
years torun, are quoted at about 108, and this Indian Railway 
debenture stock, which has thirty years to run, is now quoted at 
under 102, whilst the security is exactly the same in each case. 


ASSURANCE MISCELLANEA 


THE Union Assurance Society is doing rather less new life 
business than a few years ago, but the expense ratio is being 
steadily diminished. It stands now at under 17 per cent., as com- 
pared with over 27 per cent. in 1891. The number of deaths is 
stated to have been within the expectation, but the sums payable 
exceeded the expected amount owing to an unusual proportion of 
the claims having arisen in connection with old policies. 

The most interesting point in connection with the report of the 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company is that a change 
is proposed by which the shareholders will in future only receive 
one-tenth of the profits instead of one-fifth as hitherto. This should 
improve the bonuses paid to shareholders, which have hitherto 
been small. 

The quinquennial valuation of the City of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Company has been made at 3 per cent. instead of 3} per 
cent. as previously, and in future shareholders are only to receive 
one-tenth of the profits. The expense ratio again shows a dimi- 
nution. 

Some months ago we drew attention to the low rate of expenses 
at which the London Life Association works. During 1898 it was 
only 4} per cent., which the directors are right in considering as 
being “unequalled and hardly approached.” The new business 
in 1898 showed an increase. 


To J. F. F.—Obtain quotations from the following :—Economic, 
6 New Bridge Street, E.C.; Norwich Union, 50 Fleet Street, 
E.C. ; National Mutual, 39 King Street, E.C. ; Star, 32 Moorgate 
Street, E.C. ; British Empire, 4 and 5 King William Street, E.C. ; 
English and Scottish Law, 12 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NEW ISSUES 

ANOTHER Rhodesia issue, and by White’s Consolidated Company, 
Limited. It is the Red and White Rose Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, capital £200,000, of which £60,000 is offered for subscription at 
par. The purpose of the Company is to acquire seventy-six claims in 
the Bulawayo district, the property of White’s Consolidated, Limited, 
forty of which are being worked. Full details appear in our advertise- 
ment columns, and facts are given in support of the statement that ‘‘ the 
portion of the property now developed constitutes a very promising 
20-stamp proposition by itself, while the gold indications on the un- 
developed claims give every promise of their containing a still further 
extent of payable reef.” 

The Bartissol reef may be rich, but we do not altogether like the 
look of the prospectus of the Bartissol Gold Mining Company. The 
property is in the Manica district, on Chartered territory, near to the 
Penhalonga claims. We observe that of the capital of £160,000, 
Z4110,000 is to be paid to the vendor, and out of this the vendor is to 
satisfy the purchase consideration to be received by the Sabi Ophir 
Mining Company, who appear to be the original vendors ; but how much 
the Sabi Ophir are to get is not stated. 

We understand that the recent offer to shareholders of the Randfontein 
Estates Gold Mining Company, Witwatersrand, Limited, of 500,000 new 
shares at £3 each has been responded to most fully, over five-sixths of the 
whole amount having been applied for by shareholders ; this, of course, 
leaves a very moderate number of shares to the underwriters of the issue, 
and they have at once been taken up. 





To INVEsT OR SPECULATE witH SuccEss.—A practical knowledge 
of certain guiding principles is necessary. The Treatise just issued by 
the London and Paris Exchange, Limited, 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C., deals fully with the necessary details and supplies the 
knowledge required, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


TAXING HUTS IN SIERRA LEONE 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WOULD ycu allow me to throw some light on the difficulty which 
naturally suggests itself to most Englishmen with regard to the 
previous imposition of the Hut Tax in 1852 in Sierra Leone, and 
to which you refer in your issue of April 15? You say that it was 
reimposed by Governor Cardew with opposite and unsuccessful 
results. It is necessary to ask whether the conditions were the 
same? Was it collected by the same class of men? Was the Hut 
Tax ever before imposed on the inland districts where it has 
lately created such commotion? Further, I would say, that a 
contemporary (the Daily Chronicle) is in error in supposing 
Captain Fairclough’s report to be entirely baseless ; for in it he 
states that the Poro society were not the originators of the rebellion, 
but were employed as a means by others. This ought to tally with 
the report of Sir David Chalmers, for it is fairly correct. Although 
I should not be surprised if many other societies had not also been 
made use of in this way, since they are naturally composed of 
prominent tribal chieftains, and are indeed more or less the Privy 
Council of the tribe, yet it is a fact that behind Sherboro a special 
Temporary Poro (not Tribal-Religious) was rapidly formed a 
few days before the rising in that neighbourhood, and for the 
purpose of resisting the Government Hut Tax measures. More 
than a year ago I showed in various contemporaries that the Hut 
Tax in those parts, as well as ex-slave police as collectors, were 
both grave errors. H. P. Fitz-GERALD MARRIOTT, 
April 18. 


THE YEOMANRY AND THE ’BUS HORSE 
To the Editor of Tut OUTLOOK 


In some humorous remarks about the horses of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry in your issue of the 15th inst. you said that if a daily paper 
were correctly informed we used ’bus horses. 

The daily paper in question prefaced its statement with the 
useful “it is stated,” a device much favoured by writers who do 
not care to make sure of their facts and see no necessity to state 
by whom it is said. 

Should the journal from which you quote have on its staff a 
man who knows a thoroughbred two-year-old from a Clydesdale 
stallion (a somewhat doubtful supposition), and send him to look 
for ’bussers in the mounts of our escort to the Duchess of Albany 
at Tottenham on the 29th inst., he might learn something. 

F, LANGLEY, Sergt. Major, 17th Lancers, 
Per Staff, Middlesex Yeomanry Cavalry. 
1 Cathcart Road, South Kensington : April 20. 


RAILWAY TRAVEL: 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


ITALY AND ENGLAND 


Having travelled a great deal in Italy, will you allow me to 
say that my experience has been quite at variance with that of 
your correspondent ““X”? I have found the carriages at present 
in use on the principal main-line trains in every way as clean and 
comfortable as in England, and far better warmed. Having only 
within the last few weeks returned from travelling in France and 
Italy, I can conscientiously say that in no case did I or my fellow- 
passengers suffer from cold, with the exception of the journey from 
Folkestone to London, where there was no attempt made to warm 
the carriage except by a few small foot-warmers. As to the Con- 
tinental system of registration, I do not imagine that anyone who 
has tried it would not pronounce it in every way far more secure 
than the happy-go-lucky method (or want of method) adopted by 
our railways. BRITON. 

Junior Carlton Club. 


To the Editor of THk® OUTLOOK 


That the account of Italian railways in your last issue is in no 
way exaggerated our recent experiences go to prove. But “X* 
has yet to undergo the return journey before which his outward- 
bound experiences pale. 


XUM 
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We left Florence last week at 11.30 A.M. Corridor carriages 
were advertised, but none were provided. The time-table told a 
flattering tale of a forty minutes wait at Genoa, where we imagined 
ourselves partaking of a solid meal. Instead of which we were 
allowed exactly ten minutes, and a Joule? réti, hastily thrust into 
a paper bag by a harassed waiter, had to satisfy our cravings for 
the rest of the night. Between Genoa and Paris we changed 
three times, and at Modane, at 2 A.M., a customs examination 
added to the hideous discomfort. Not a single porter was visible 
and we were obliged to drag our heavy hand-luggage ourselves across 
the line to the Douane. There was no waiting-room open, and 
for nearly an hour we paced the platform in an icy wind and with 
snow on the ground. We finally got off fifty minutes late, and at 
every subsequent station the doors were thrown violently open. 
With a shout of “ Attention !” what in our uneasy slumbers seemed 
to be the ground under our feet was removed with a violent jerk, 
and what proved to be fresh hot-water tins were shoved in with a 
force that would have completely removed our lower members 
had we not at the first shock removed them out of reach. 

At Macon, our last change, which took place about 9 A.M., we 
had the pleasure of seeing the refreshment-room, which had re- 
mained closed during our half-hours wait, open as our train 
steamed out, the first number of the Sunday Daily Mail being the 
nearest approach to breakfast provided by a French express. We 
finally reached Paris one hour and ten minutes late, and claimed, 
in a scene of the wildest confusion, the dilapidated remains of our 
luggage which had been new three short weeks before. _E. G. 


70 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Wonderful man your “X” of last week! He abuses the 
Continental system of baggage registration ; did his description 
of our English method come under your editorial censorship as 
unfit for publication? That at any rate is, presumably, the alter- 
native to the Continental and American systems. And what an 
alternative! Has “X” ever been at, say, King’s Cross on an 
evening in September, when the Scottish and Northern expresses 
come in. Bags, portmanteaus, trunks, boxes, bicycles, perambu- 
lators, fishing tackle, golf-clubs, all chucked out of three or four 
luggage vans on to the platform in an indescribable jumble ; 
porters pushing and buffeting passengers in one mad rush to find 
what is hidden away—no one can say where—in that hopeless 
mass ; and ten to one, after all, if you come from the Highlands, 
your luggage is left behind at Perth—“ may come on in the morn- 
ing, sir,” you are calmly told by the stolid custodian of that 
busiest of King’s Cross offices—the Lost Luggage Office. 

Again and again has this been my lot, and the lot of hundreds 
of others at King’s Cross—I hope things are better managed at 
Euston, St. Pancras, and Paddington. Yet of reform there is no 
sign. When I want a striking illustration of hopeless English 
muddle that King’s Cross platform on a September evening 
always comes tomy mind. I have seen as busy railway termini 
in France, Germany, Belgium, and elsewhere on the Continent, 
but I never yet saw its equal outside London—except perhaps 
those monuments of distraction, Waverley Station, Edinburgh, 
and the station at Perth. n. &..D 

Crouch End, N. 


[We commend this letter to the enterprising officials at King’s 
Cross. The year of the advent of the Great Central to London 
‘would be a good one on which to inaugurate a much-needed 
teform.—ED.] 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
AT AN INDIAN MESS 


Ootacamund, March 19, 1899. 
DEAR UNCLE JOCELYN— 


We are so glad in this wretched climate to get any bit of 
fun that I must tell you a yarn of what happened at [a mess not 
100 miles away from the writers address}. 1 should first say that 
the Colonel is an Oirishman, and as Oirish as iver came out of a 
Thipperary boghole. And it came to pass (as passun says) that 
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a great American raconteur passed that way and fell among—not 
thieves, of course—but into a nest of cheery young chappies who, 
even under this sun, love a bit of alark. And lo, having well eaten 
and drunken, and the Levite (sic) being seated at the highest place 
of the Sinagogue (séc)—toasts past—; says the Colonel, “Sor, 
o’im told you can tell a tale. Will ye favur?” No sooner 
said than commenced Tale No. 1.—But shortly after the first few 
words a mysterious sound was heard—not disturbing, but, as it 
were, in the far distance, the measured tread of a funeral 
party. Roars of applause. “Sor, will ye oblige once more?” 
Tale No. 2.—Dead silence. Mysterious tramp slightly more 
pronounced. Roars—Till Tale No. 5, the culminating and 
most thrilling and wittiest of all, and then there could be no 
mistake about it. It was the (so much to a minute, and con- 
foundedly loud, too) tread of a funeral party. Roars, &c. ‘“ Your 
health, sor. Another glass of woine, or will ye play billiards?’ 
“ But, Kernal, I fancyjI’ve noticed something very strange during 
the progress of my tales—something new in my experience.” 
“Oh! nothing at all, sor, nothing at all. Is it a peg or kyards 
yell be wanting?” “ But I want to know, Kernal.” “Oh! whoy, 
whoy, it’s nothing at all, at all, but a habit of some of these young 
gintlemin. Is it POLO ye’re after?” ‘“But——” “ Well, thin— 
if ye wi// have ut—it’s the way they’ve got-of imitating the tramp 
of the young men who bore away the dead body of Ananias from 
before the face of St. Peter.” 

May this throw a ray of Indian sunshine on your grey-coloured 
fate! You can’t think how welcome a faint touch of that same 
grey would be as I write.—Ever, as of old, your affectionate 
nevvy, C. M. DE C—. 


CAPE TOWN SIXTY YEARS AGO 
Cape Town, December 2, 1834. 


My DEAR SISTERS,—Yesterday was the time fixed for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in this colony, and many people feared, or affected 
to fear, disturbances on the occasion. It has, however, passed 
over with the greatest tranquility in Cape Town, where the event 
was celebrated in various ways. 

Rutherford gave an entertainment at Green Point, about two 
miles from town, to all the Sunday-school children of the place, 
amounting to five hundred, and I am told it was a most gratifying 
sight, especially when the little black, brown, and grey urchins 
stood up and sang “God Save the King” in full chorus. The 
English—that is, the merchants and traders of the place, for it 
was nearly confined to them—got up a dinner on the occasion which 
went off uncommonly well. Fairbairn made us a speech in pro- 
posing the toast, “ The Friends of Emancipation Past, Present, 
and Future,” which was without exception the most im- 
pressive and eloquent I ever heard. You will see an account 
of the dinner in the Cape newspaper; but no report can 
do justice to the manner in which it was delivered; and, 
in short, the whole thing went off so well that I was in 
ecstasies. The meeting was entirely English, the Dutch 
being as surly as possible, and some threats were held out that 
those who attended the dinner would have their heads broken, 
which, of course, was an additional motive for John Bull’s going 
to it, and our Dutch friends had too much prudence to attempt 
anything of the sort. Your affectionate, S. BV. 


Cape Town, February 2, 1836. 

My DEAR SISTERS,—The place is dull enough to anyone not 
engaged in business, and only enlivened by party spirit in politics, 
which is just now intensely bitter in proportion to its absurdity. 
Poor Fairbairn and his wife, whilst walking in the street, were 
assaulted the other day by a Dutch Boer whom they had never 
seen in their lives before. Fairbairn got a black eye, and Mrs. F. 
was struck by the brute also, who then ran away, but has since 
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been discovered and brought up, and will, I hope, be well fined. 
All this is about the Kaffirs, and is occasioned by Fairbairn’s 
taking the side of the weak and oppressed cn all occasions, like a 
noble-minded fellow, as he is. 


Your affectionate brother, S. B. V. 


Cape Town: May 8, 1840. 

Since I last wrote you on the 21st April, smal!-pox has been making 
fearful ravages amongst the people of Cape Town. Ona moderate 
calculation I am sure more than one thousand are dead of this 
loathsome disease. The town has at last been well cleaned, and 
as probably five to six thousand have had the disease, I hope the 
worst is over. It is now showing itself among the whites, but as 
they have better attendance, and the disease is not aggravated by 
the dirt in which the blacks live, it is not likely to be so fatal, 
though many have died of it. Many had not been vaccinated. 


May 13. 
Small-pox is extending in all directions and especially prevalent 
at Rondebosch. The farmers are quite afraid to visit Cape Town, 
and trade, except in the manufacture of coffins, the sale of black 
cloth and materials for mourning, is at a stand-still. The most 
extraordinary thing amidst all this is the apparent want of sym- 
pathy exhibited by the Governor and Colonial Secretary in the 
sufferings of the people. Had it not been for Fairbairn, no steps 
would have been taken to alleviate the distress, and the ward- 
masters have had no encouragement in the discharge of their 
disagreeable duties from either of them. I spent the greater part 
of yesterday and the day before in visiting the sick in company 
with our doctor (Somervaile), and it was most melancholy to find 
the number of new cases, whilst from want of the virus the un- 
vaccinated children cannot have a chance of escaping the disease. 

Your affectionate husband, S. B. V. 


IN PASSING 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE has created a good impression when- 
ever he has been able to emerge from the shadow of his father’s 
vast reputation. He was quite a success as History Lecturer at 
Keble, but from his entry into the House of Commons he became 
the prey of the caricaturist. With his constituents at Leeds he 
has always been on the best of terms, and during a brief tenure of 
the post of First Commissioner he did better than any living pre- 
decessor. He has been untiring in his labour for the Physical 
Recreation Society. He is a moderate cricketer, addicted to 
cycling and golf. His pleasant manner will stand him in good 
stead in his trying position as Chief Whip. 


The Latest is to be in the hands of its readers at 9.45 P.M. on 
Monday night, and on every subsequent evening at the same 
hour. Mrs. Charrington, daughter of Count de la Pasture and 
cousin of Lady Mowbray and Stourton, is the presiding genius. 
With her is associated in the management Captain Fitzalan 
Manners, grandson of the Duke of Rutland, head of the Boy 
Messenger Company and in the Service. Count Gleichen, the 
son of Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, is also said to be interested in 


the venture. It is quite untrue that Mr. Barry Pain’s brother is to 
be the editor. 


The epithet “ distinguished,” so generally adopted by'the Press 
in referring to the career of the late Lieut.-General Sir Henry 
Le Geyt Bruce, K.C.B., seems trite when applied to so remarkable 
a record as his. Entering the Army so long ago as 1842, Sir 
Henry had gone through the Gwalior campaign before attaining 
his twentieth birthday. On the conclusion of hostilities, he 
remained in India for many years, during which he saw a great 





A new product, named ‘Carpetto,” is being introduced on the 
market, and is designed principally to do away with the trouble and in- 
convenience so long associated with the operation known as ‘‘ Spring 
cleaning.” In other words, Carpetto is guaranteed to clean carpets with 
out the necessity of lifting them, and for offices and places of business 
which have to be cleaned outside business hours the process should prove 
useful. Carpetto is a soapy-looking substance, and it merely requires a 
brief scrubbing to renovate the articles dealt with. 
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deal of fighting as it was carried out in the days when the Opposin 

armies were in the habit of reserving their fire “until they could 
see the whites of one another’s eyes.” Among the numerous 
battles at which he was present were such hardly contested ones 
as those of Maharajpore, Aliwal, Sobraon, Chilianwallah, ang 
Goojerat (and a dozen other splendid names), while he also took 
part in countless actions during the Mutiny fighting of 57. Yethe 
had completed five-and-thirty years’ service, and been through 
half a dozen prolonged campaigns before obtaining promotion to 
general officer’s rank. ‘Thus was merit awarded under the old 
régime, when war-medals had to be earned before being granted, 


The small Scottish town of Brechin has furnished another 
illustration of the practical difficulties which attend every intel. 
ligent effort of moderate men to deal with the liquor question, 
The Brechin Bolag, Limited, which has been formed with the 
object of carrying on public-houses under better conditions and 
stricter control, and with a view to the appropriation of a large 
share of the profits for the public benefit, has just been refused a 
licence by the Brechin magistrates. But the most significant 
feature of the proceedings was the opposition offered to the 
application by the “Temperance Party” on the one hand and 
“The Trade” on the other! It was stated on behalf of the Bolag 
that most of the directors were teetotallers, and that the rules 
were framed in such a way as to prevent drunkenness as far as 
possible. For the “Temperance Party” the usual objections were 
put forward, while for “The Trade Defence Association” it was 
asserted that the magistrates were not entitled to grant a licence 
to a company formed for the advantage of the municipality; 
that the object of the Bolag was to gain excessive profits for the 
benefit of the municipality, and so encourage drinking and 
drunkenness ; and that the granting of a licence on behalf of a 
public company tended to create monopoly and was subversive to 
the interests of trade. As if the whole licensing system were not 
a huge monopoly! That “The Trade” should have been sup- 
ported here by the “ Temperance Party” is remarkable. 


Otero, who was delighted with her recent visit to England, is 
astonishing the audiences at Les Folies Bergéres with an im- 
pressive rendering of that forgotten ditty, “ Little Annie Rooney.” 
Her English is distinctly her own, her delivery is ultra-passionate, 
and the solemn French folk look gravely on and imagine that 
she is singing “a TAnglaise.” But the insular members of her 
audience are convulsed with laughter. Even Mr. Arthur Roberts 
has never given a funnier burlesque. 


In conversation, Mr. Beerbohm Tree declared it was almost 
impossible for an expert in any department to train the average 
stage super. He instanced in illustration the men representing 
the natives in “Carnac Sahib.” In spite of the instructions of 
those best versed in the ways of Orientals, these men persist in 
acting according to their own impressions of what Indians would 
be. Oddly enough no critic or playgoer has laid his finger upon 
what Mr. Tree regards as a blemish in the performance. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who has scored so great a success as 
the artful manicurist in “The Gay Lord Quex,” is the youngest 
daughter of the late Prebendary Barnes, of Exeter Cathedral. 
Her eldest sister, also a distinguished actress, is married to Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier, and another sister, Miss Angela, played the 
violin at several of the Patti concerts before she married an officer 
in the army and went to India. Miss Irene Vanbrugh was taught 
by Miss Sarah Thorne, and toured all over the Colonies with Mr. 
Toole, and America with her brother-in-law. She is simple and 
unaffected, pretty, fond of cycling, and Lord Rosslyn recently paid 
a public tribute to her kindheartedness. She has not acted in 
Shakespeare since she left the Margate stock company. 
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Miss Ellen Terry, the heroine of a thousand ovations, once said 
that she was never received with greater enthusiasm than on the 
only occasion on which she played “a thinking part.” It was 
at a charity entertainment, when she entered as a servant who had 
merely to usher in one guest. On her appearance so tremendous 
was the storm of applause that for several moments the action of 
the comedy had to be suspended. 


Here is a story of a costermonger who went to Paris for a trip. 
He entered a café, and being unable to speak French, ordered 
something he saw on the side-tables. At length a waiter asked him 
in English “ Would he have anything more?” ’Arry looked around 
for a few seconds, and his eyes alighted on a French dish. The 
delicacy was some concoction of salmon, sauce hollandaise, 
truffles, the whole streaked with red. “Give us a lump of that 
railway haccident,” was his order. 


AT THE HAGUE: 
EXPECTATION 


A GERMAN 
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This sonnet by the Canadian poet, Archibald Lampman, was 
among the last things he wrote before his untimely death :— 
“There is a beauty at the goal of life, 
A beauty growing since the world began, 
Through every age and race, through lapse and strife, 
Till the great human soul complete her span. 
Beneath the waves of storm that lash and burn, 
The currents of blind passion that appal, 
To listen and keep watch till we discern 
The tide of sovereign truth that guides it all ; 
So to address our spirits to the height, 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the great light be clearer for our light, 
And the great soul the stronger for our soul ; 
To have done this is to have lived, though fame 
Remember us with no familiar name.” 


MAKING READY 





QueEN WILHELMINA.—Yes, pack i all safely away, Mother dear, before the Peace gentlemen come, or there 


won’t be.a bit left whole. 


(Lustige Blitter. 
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THE NATIVITY OF SPRING 


Kew Gardens lay a sunlit expanse of Spring verdure 
fringed with trees. The morning was beautiful, and the 
sunbeams tossed from leaf to leaf in the gentle breeze. 
There was silence in the scene, and a haze of misty silver 
which thrilled the senses, seeming in the wilderness of 
flowers and green draperies to be a mantle of tissue 
cloud—such a mantle as would screen the irradiated soul 
of this golden kingdom from too obtrusive gaze. Like 
a shadow of gold it rested above the presence of the 
flowers ; as a shadow it flitted, dispelled by the boisterous 
beauty of their pregnant glories, which, glowing in the 
morning, thrust their hearts open to defy the dusk. Then 
was there developed a wealth of Eastern beauty, when 
the flowers broke from their sweet-scented siesta and 
floated in their pools of misty colour, Spring-glad and 
dazzling, thus heralding their presentation at the Court of 
Spring. 

There was no sound, though the spot swayed with 
the rhythm of the sunbeams, as they welcomed each 
with an aureole of naked splendour, coaxing with natural 
delicacy a greater elegance in those that still hung 
back, diffident and blushing débutantes. Yet was this 
gladness tinged with sorrow, yet did those other sun- 
beams dance attendance upon the misty brown and 
ragged greys of the leafless trees, wrestling in vain 
with the gravid buds that tarried in their courses. Thus 
the grief of those labouring sun-witches, who, com- 
plete with vital life, found the process of delay a saddening 
burden. Yet, later, these sprites of the sun will romp 
and giddy among the trees upon the rise, who, if at present 
ungreedy for the sight of heaven, will, in a little, rapturous 
greet it. Then and thus their victory; and a soft-clad 
coronet will fall upon their honour, shedding the garb of 
winter from the trees, and decking the ambitious shoots 
with the flecks of Spring. Then and thus will the pale 
and tender green of early Spring hail the fleeting sheen of 
sunshine, timorous of bleak April, but nurturing a trucu- 
lent youth upon a beady sap. Then will the early sun 
beget an easy victory, and Spring, assured, will hasten in 
its coming. Thus with the forest; and in the dell the 
flower-souls stare with eyes of innocence and with throb- 
bing petals upon the manifest wonders of the transforming 
boughs. 

It is the age of wonderment, and the hour when 
Nature is most strange and fitful. Through misty 
woodlands, and through love-locked leaves, Spring 
percolates, spreading open the foliage for its kiss of Life, 
dowering each little growth with warming consciousness. 
Thus is the secret of the Universe, and in its hour 
there lies a golden harvest where the Spring soul 
flourishes amid its tendrilled irradiance. And Spring 
conquers ; its creeping glow suffocates the winter, and 
gives birth to verdure. The dull and russet tones of 
autumnal winter fade into a rich mist of sombre influences, 
where the virgin emeralds rustle out the knell of the 
passing season. The sturdy ivy, sapient and dignified 
beneath its coat of mottle purple, dresses the sunlit earth 
in shining green to acclaim the Spring ; albeit when the 
skies of winter vanish there is a satire in the fashion of its 
vigour, for years may come and storms may rage, but no 
sign of travail does the ivy give. The soft rustle of its 
cleaving leaves imparts a song of newborn gladness to the 
gentle murmur of the breeze, and as they swing in unison 
from slender stems and gnarled trunks, so sway the 
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downy wisps of leaflets from near and far upon the twigs 
and branches of the trees, a harmony of graceful waving 
shape inspired with the fair and happy eeriness of forest 
life and Nature’s love. While the dainty zephyr plays its 
exercise, the woodland forest and the woodland dell 
become a paradise of sweet sound and cloyless beauty, 
The hart’s-tongue fern and the unrestrained arum shake 
out their fronds in eager, but not unfriendly, rivalry, 
and a firmer tone is noted in the pleasing volume of the 
woodland lay. More definite becomes the voice of Spring 
as the balmy breeze sweeps the scattered pzans of praise 
into accord, until from the sweet-scented colours in 
the dell floats forth the triumphant chorus that seems 
embodied in the spirit of the Spring. Then does the air 
reverberate with song, and usher in an era of happy 
leisure and calm breathing of fragrant air under the 
sequestered boughs. Then do the birds trill in merry 
cadences, then does life sparkle with bright auguries, 
Then is all the world as this dell, where Nature lies 
revealed, gambling in pretty riot—a crystal of careless 
joy. Here do the tints upon the place beneath shame the 
shady canopy of heaven. The purple saffron of the vernal 
crocus, that strips its bloom before it yields its leaf, dis- 
plays a sheet of sweeping flame across the sward, as does. 
the dew-bred Amaryllis, that praise-sung Asphodel, the 
yellow daffodil. They rest beside each other, clashing 
their hues in rich effect, a tideless sea of colour of un- 
challenged depth. The scillas and the snowdrops, the 
beleaguered hellebores, the lowly dog-lilies, refresh the 
jaded wanderer, pouring the essence of their sun-soul into 
his very core. A gala bouquet does the idler indulge, set 
in and garlanded by Spring, with the reflection of the blue 
chionadoxa for his sky. It falls upon him like a mirrored 
glass, much as a rainbow shattered to a million fragments, 
and as he turns—beside himself at so much beauty—the 
showy peonies and the crimson scarlet of the hippeastrum 
wave him farewell. Thus, upon one day last week, did he 
creep away, hushed and awed by the wondrous beauty of 
the scene, a silent lover of the beautiful. 
J. Ancus HAmILton. 


THE TROUT AND HIS ENEMIES 


Evit days have fallen upon the trout streams of the South 
of England, and to read the too-vivid picture drawn by 
Mr. George A. B. Dewar in his new volume in the 
‘* Angler’s Library ” * makes one sad for the fate that has 
overtaken the contemplative man’s recreation. All over 
the Southern streams is the same complaint—pollution of 
the water by sewage and manufactories, while water 
companies and builders have much to answer for, and the 
two latter pursue the evil tenor of their way in a manner 
that augurs ill for the prospects of trout. Towns must, 
of course, be supplied with water, and we have science 
and modern improvements to thank for much of the 
spoiling of famous trout streams. But it is curious to 
note how the balance is maintained. Undoubtedly, anglers 
have increased by hundreds—we might say thousands— 
and this in the face of river pollution and consequent 
scarcity and poisoning of fish ; but the care now bestowed 
on streams and fish by riparian proprietors, the artificial 
rearing of trout, the careful and systematic annual stock- 
ing of rivers and streams, the stringent laws and by-laws, 

* “The South Country Trout Streams.” (The Angler's Library.) By 


George A. B. Dewar. Edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell. London : Lawrence 
& Bullen, 
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the numerous clubs protecting stretches of water at large 
rentals, and limiting both the number of their members 
and the number of fish their members may catch, go a 
jong way towards repairing the havoc wrought by pollu- 
One may regret the old happy-go- 
fucky days, but trout amply repay all the care and attention 
bestowed on them. It is an artificial method, but it has 
come to stay ; for, as Mr. Dewar says, ‘‘ on trout culture 
the fate of the fly-fisherman of the South of England will 
in the future depend very largely.” 

Mr. Dewar is extremely interesting when he discusses 
the appearance and absence of the various flies in different 
localities, and the result on the fish. Personally, we should 
say that, if the balance of Nature is not disturbed, there is 
not much danger of scarcity. If one variety of fly dis- 
appears or is not hatched, owing to inclement weather, 
some other fly will take its place, though it is possible that 
pollution, weed-cutting, and too much interference with 
the water may have lessened their numbers in some places. 
Mr. Dewar thinks many anglers overestimate this evil, 
and we agree with him. Mr. Armistead, of the Solway 
Hatchery, seriously talks of an insectarium, as he thinks 
the rearing of flies for angling is quite practicable. It is, 
no doubt ; but whether it is necessary is quite another 
question, though it is interesting to note that the late 
Mr. Andrews introduced the alder and May fly on his 
ponds at Crichmere, Surrey. 

The tastes and ways of trout are beyond understand- 
ing, and therein lies the fascination. On many of these 
Southern streams the use of the Alexandra is forbidden. 
We have heard of its being prohibited on Scottish waters 
as well, and yet on many rivers and lochs this notorious 
fy is absolutely useless ; why it should prove so deadly on 
others is one of the mysteries of fishing. Curiously 
enough, Mr. Dewar says that on the Lyn, in Somerset- 
shire, salmon are always taken with the worm, and he 
only knows of one salmon being taken with the fly; but 
the Lyn scarcely ranks among salmon rivers, although it 
contains good fish! The days when apprentices and 
servants bargained that they should not be fed on salmon 
oftener than twice a week are gone for ever. It wasa 
fairly common bargain in Scotland in the old days, but it 
is the first time we heard of such bargains having existed 
at Axminster. 


BRAHMS’S ‘“‘GERMAN REQUIEM” 


Tue excellent performance of Brahms’s ‘‘German Re- 
quiem” by the Bristol Choral Society, under the direction 
of Mr, Riseley, last Saturday, might well have drawn a 
larger audience. Of all Brahms’s works none, perhaps, 
has been more curiously misrepresented by his critics. It 
generally declared by such—I allude to those unhappy 
Musicians who have been denied by nature the capacity to 
appreciate Brahms’s music—as quite the dullest, driest, 
dreariest, and least digestible of all his works. In point 
of fact it is not merely one of his greatest, but also—and 
this is my point—in certain respects, one of his sweetest, 
least difficult, and most unequivocally pleasing. Putting 
its absolute merits aside, that is to say, its relative posi- 
tion among the productions of its author is, by these said 
judges, misapprehended entirely. The ‘‘German Re- 
quiem” is not, speaking generally, dull Brahms, dry 
Brahms, Brahms at his austerest and most unapproachable. 
Itmight be. But as a mere matter of fact it is nothing of 
the kind. On the contrary, it is, taken as a whole, 
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Brahms ‘in one of his most winning and most readily 
acceptable moods. 

Yet the misconception is quite easily accounted for. 
Your anti-Brahmsite does not study the works which he 
condemns. He tells you quite frankly that he finds it 
impossible to do so. Hence of such a work as the 
‘* Requiem ” his real knowledge is quite absurdly exiguous. 
He has heard it at one or two of its rare performances in 
London, and that is all. But from its very subject he is 
quite sure that it must be quite exceptionally serious and 
severe. Brahms at his lightest (he argues) is depressing. 
But Brahms in a ‘‘ Requiem”! Brahms on death, mortality, 
and a future state! Hence his judgment on the work. If 
such critics would only use their ears! The latter are long 
enough, too, in certain instances. But they won't. 
Rather will they repeat the stale old strictures, which 
have done duty—any time since Beethoven—on like 
occasions before, and so go on libelling till the end of 
time a work every page of which is instinct with 
purity, nobility, distinction, and likewise, at times, with 
music |the merely sensuous beauty of which has seldom 
been surpassed. 

On the other hand, it would be absurd to maintain that 
even Brahms’s ‘‘ Requiem” is perfect. Mr. Hadow, | 
think it is, talks somewhere of the critic condemning him- 
self who finds a single flaw in the ‘‘ German Requiem.” 
This, of course, is sheer idolatry, and only serves to 
remind us that extravagances of this sort are not confined 
to the ranks of the Wagnerites. The ‘‘German Requiem” 
is a glorious, indeed a sublime, creation. But it is not 
beyond the finger of criticism. Its orchestration, for one 
thing, is by no means uniformly happy. Brahms eschewed, 
of set purpose, of course, the vivid and exciting hues of 
the modern composer’s orchestral palette. The Beethoven 
orchestra, he lets you know, was good enough for him. 
And so, indeed, it proved in many instances. A Brahms 
symphony re-dressed orchestrally @ /a Wagner or 
Tschaikowsky would be an interesting, though not 
necessarily a successful, experiment. But unfortunately 
Brahms does not always use his Beethoven orchestra with 
Beethovenish felicity. His noble thoughts are not always 
most happily put out of hand. Likewise there is a lack 
of balance—of perfect adjustment—at times between the 
voice and the orchestra. The one obscures the other, or it 
is the other way about, and in either case the contained 
idea finds something less than perfect expression.’ In 
actual performance, that is, the music makes less effect in 
such instances than study of the printed score alone might 
lead one to anticipate. But such comparatively trifling 
reservations aside, what a wealth of noble, expressive, 
and supremely satisfying music is contained within the 
pages of that same score! Perhaps since Bach no com- 
poser has given us music in certain respects quite its 
equal. H.A.S. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
‘“ROBESPIERRE” AT THE LYCEUM 


Tue event of Saturday evening was not of course M. 
Sardou’s new play, though it is somehow pleasant as well 
as novel when a French playwright of eminence has 
written for an-English actor. What we went forth for to 
see was Sir Henry Irving’s return to the Lyceum, an 
episode marked by an extraordinary and generous emotion 
not easily to be forgotten. After all we are a friendly 
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people ; and Sir Henry’s position among us is that of an 


old friead whom, for many reasons, we delight to honour. . 


Everyone must have been sorry if this premiere had mis- 
carried ; it succeeded, it carried further promise of success, 
and everyone was pleased. 

‘*Robespierre” is in no wise a great play, but M. 
Sardou had done well by the occasion. The Lyceum 
demands a series of striking pictures, and these he has 
prepared. The leading rdle is not a fine part, but it is 
such a part as Sir Henry Irving’s remarkable talent and 
his ‘‘magnetism,” which is indisputable, have always 
rendered at once most popular and most impressive. 
People have sometimes differed in their appreciation of Sir 
Henry’s tragedy. Noonehas doubted that he is ‘‘ a great 
flamboyant” ; in that admirable form of art which is melo- 
drama, a master far beyond rivals. Now a piece which 
gives us Sir Henry as Matthias & Co., ‘‘ only better,” with 
ghosts and circumstances more striking and remarkable 
than in those earlier favourites ; a character drawn pic- 
turesque and flamboyant as Sir Henry’s own personality— 
for so is M. Sardou’s Robespierre conceived—with oppor- 
tunities of terrifying and again of touching by dignity 
and tenderness—such a piece is designed for the artist 
whom we all know and heartily admire, and is never in any 
risk of failure. M.Sardou has apologised for the scant 
chances he has given Miss Terry. For that matter he has 
given no great chance to Sir Henry Irving, but he has 
kept him on safe, because on popular, ground. 

Mr. Morley’s Robespierre is more sympathetic than 
anyone else’s ; and he, we are told, was not free from 
those errors wanting which the passage of youth would-be 
happier and brighter. At the same time he had a tender- 
mess of the heart for his dog, and for Mile. Cornélie 
Duplay, and for his cousin. M. Sardou’s youthful 
Robespierre, combining these emotions, had loved but 
also betrayed Mile. Clarisse de Pontery, to whose father, 
an aristocrat, he had been secretary; and proposing 
marriage before the betrayal was discovered had been 
turned out of doors. Clarisse has married, but her son 
is hers, not her husband’s; so she tells Mr. Fox’s 
emissary—(who is also M. Sardou’s, sent after his method 
to explain the situation to the audience), He is, to be 
sure, Robespierre’s boy. M. Sardou must divide 
the dramatic interest between the tragedy of son 
and father—the son an aristocrat, the father the sea- 
green ideal of the son’s horror and denunciation, the 
son condemned unwittingly, and then but hardly 
plucked from the guillotine by the father; and the 
tragedy of Robespierre the democrat overwhelmed at last 
by the monster which he had raised. And hence we think 
the dramatic failure of the piece. Had this Robespierre 
shot himself to save his son, or, better, to save himself 
from dying at his son’s hands, his author might have 
achieved a great, coherent tragedy. As it is, he shies 
and disappoints us. The domestic drama goes overboard, 
and the historic pictures take its place. These, the Hall 
of Convention on the 7th Thermidor, for example, are 
impressive, are eminently ‘‘ worth going to see”; but we 
have been cheated of our drama. That is over by the end 
of Act IV. The story has been told. Robespierre’s son 
and his mother have been in the prison of Port Libre. We 
have seen the condemned practising for the guillotine, 
tending one another’s children, and going when their turn 
comes to the tumbril, shrieking sometimes, or with dig- 
nity and quiet like well-bred men and ladies. We have seen 
the Féte of the Supreme Being, Robespierre insulted by 
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his son, the son arrested and at length recognised by hig 
father. Act IV. finds Robespierre with Clarissa. She 
has been rescued, but the boy has gone. Father ang 
mother stand by the window. Below the tumbrils are 
passing amid a roar from the crowd. What if Olivier jg 
in that procession? First one tumbril. He’s not there! 
Then another—Oh that’s he—no! Then the third tum. 
bril and a final convulsion, the mother praying, the father 
vowing in an agony that he will save his boy at any cost, 
Then the tumbril passes and—‘‘ Thank God; it’s only 
women!” M. Sardou has broken the coil and must now 
pack off his Robespierre to prison to look for his 
there, and to show off Sir Henry’s peculiar talent ina 
scene—terrifying and only in the very least degree 
absurd—with the spectres of the Queen and all the 
victims of the Revolution. Pale and silent the shades 
advance on Robespierre—perpetually moving in a light 
between green and silver, and unmoved to wrath and 
menace, bowing with admirable grace and dignity when 
the Incorruptible asks if the word they would speak is 
murderer. From this strange scene, illustrated by Sir 
Henry with all his uncanny glamour, we pass at once to 
the downfall in the National Convention. And—the aia 
dolorosa being omitted—this Robespierre falls, dramatically 
enough, by his own pistol. 

In brief, M. Sardou’s ‘* Robespierre” is inconsiderable 
as drama. But it abounds in characteristic deftness; it 
shows us the sort of work we like from Sir Henry Irving; 
the pictures and the mise en scene ought alone to assurea 
popular success. 

Of a cast prodigiously large and noticeably competent, 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as the son Olivier, contrived to be 
boyish and manly without affectation, and at the féte quite 
credibly jostled and was jostled. Mr. Louis Calvert's 
Billaud Varennes was generally admired. The crowd at 
the féte and those actors and actresses who moved as 
ghosts in Act IV., or chattered so gallantly in prison, 
deserve our thanks. 


*““CARNAC SAHIB” 


Mr. Beersoum Tree and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones have 
often obliged the town, and it seems equally silly and base 
to abuse ‘‘Carnac Sahib,” its author, and the actor- 
manager who produced it, because those are disappointed 
(post and, conceivably, Aropter, the critics) who had ex 
pressed themselves most confident of its future. - As itis, 


They are most hopeless who had once most hope 
And most beliefless who had most believed. 


We do not share their jeremiads. ‘Carnac Sahib” is 
melodrama; its interest lies in the mise en scine, in the 
accompanying music—both Indian—the acting of Mr. 
Tree, the millinery and smiles of Mrs. Brown-Potter, the 
siege, at once realistic and romantic. There is no drama, 
because there is no conflict of wills. Colonel Carnac 
leaves Olive, the bad lady, because he is sent away by his 
general: the zxgénue heroine wins him by accident. But 
there is the melodrama, in which many fagged spectators 
take pleasure, with the brown boots, khakee uniforms, 
and heartiness of youthful officers. Mr. Tree and Mr. 


Jones might perhaps go down to Aldershot and dine with 


a decent infantry mess to remind themselves—befog 


at present by Mr. Jones’ dialogue—how ordinary mortals 
talk. While a little revision—the girl and the siren pitted 


against one another—might do much. Y. B. 
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MINOR PAINTERS 


MopERN life is described in certain quarters as ‘‘a rush,” 
and is regarded as something hasty wherein hansom cabs 
and irregular meals play a leading part. The wise among 
us, however, have not succumbed ; a dignified minority 
have recognised the value of selection, There is really no 
need to do and to see everything, and a methodical choice 
gives some prospect of a quiet life and even nerves. St. 
Peter asked Tomlinson no questions as to his traffic with 
Mudie’s, nor did they discuss the Academy or the actor of 
the hour. Once accept and practise this more fastidious 
device, and you will find that one can walk and even dine 
in comfort without accumulating regrets. 

It is, we fancy, in the interests of the selector that the 
foreword ‘‘ minor ” has been tacked on to so much of art 
as may safely be overlooked. The ‘‘minor poet” is 
already an institution so recognised that even the State 
has taken him under wing. The term, we must admit, 
has suffered abuse, and is too often applied haphazard, 
when it usually signifies a contemporary who has risen 
into note during the years that surround Mr. Traill’s arm- 
long list. At the moment, and in the interests of the 
selector, I purpose publishing a similar list devoted to the 
minor painter. As for qualifications? My day has been 
spent in Suffolk Street and at the Institute in Piccadilly ; 
Ihave been to the New English Art Club and to a place 
in Bond Street. But in the eleventh hour courage fails 
me. The list is impossible; I know too much. These 
pictures were painted for a certain purpose, and industry 
begets one order of respect. One can, however, make 
suggestions. 

In the first place it appears to me that these exhibitions 
remain open too long. Three or four weeks must exhaust 
their patrons, after which they become convenient meeting 
places for clandestine lovers who really are unconcerned 
as to what Society is at present giving a display. There- 
fore I would suggest primarily amalgamation ; for all the 
work I have seen to-day could, without any disadvantage, 
be shown at one gallery during the course of the season. 
The artists would save in rent what they lost in im- 
portance ; the public would be equally well served, and the 
critics are in no hurry. Indeed, they might be put to 
certain uses. We might select at each exhibition a given 
number of pictures deserving of more than a month’s 
publicity. Thus, at the Institute, Mr. Gregory’s two 
drawings, Mr. Nesbet’s, and Professor von Bartels’ 
pictures might stay on. (Whence, by the by, did the 
Professor’s ‘‘ Fisherman’s Wife” obtain the fashionable 
cloak she is wearing?) Mr. Hankey’s big picture, Mr. 
Aumonier, Miss Hammond, and Mr. Livens might stay 
on, and there is a promising drawing of horses in an April 
landscape by A. J. Munnings that I would also keep. 
Exit then, after a month, the bulk of the Institute’s work, 
and enter the British Artists, to vanish after a similar 
interval, leaving behind them Mr. Caley Robinson’s 
“Close of Day,” Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove’s ‘ Soliloquy of 
Night,” and Mr. Sheard’s ‘‘ Golden Harvest.” The next 
month would be devoted to the New English Art Club, 
and, as the exhibition is a small one, space could easily be 
found for the added paintings I have mentioned. Now 
Would be the time for the dignified minority to come in; 
they could inspect the season’s crop shorn of its repetitions 
and redundances. The viewing of minor art would at last 
have become pleasurable. I submit this scheme to the 
ROtice of the various bodies concerned; as for the clan- 
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destine lovers, there are any number of moderately 
secluded tea-shops in Bond Street, and several national 
galleries elsewhere. 

The New English Art Club, you will observe, has been 
allowed to stay on—till the autumn if it pleases. Its 
current exhibition shows some falling off in the importance 
of the work displayed, and several of the Club’s strongest 
members are not represented. This drop is unfortunate, 
and, let us hope, only temporary. Mr. Steer this spring 
shows nothing that he has not shown better before; Mr. 
Mark Fisher’s autumn exhibits were so brilliant and re- 
presentative that the one small piece now on view seems 
insignificant by comparison. Professor Brown’s ‘‘ Shrop- 
shire Pastoral” is a distinguished landscape executed 
with a penetrating richness of colour and sentiment not 
easily forgotten. The exhibition, however, is notable on 
several separate counts. Rarely does one see such good 
work done by women as here, especially when one con- 
siders the limited extent of the wall-space. A Miss Fanner 
in particular is very evident, but the standard is uniformly 
high, and, as was said before, noteworthy. Other 
features are the two small pieces contributed by Mr. 
W. L. Windus—a contemporary and associate, if I am not 
mistaken, of the P.R.B.—and Herr von Menzel’s pencil- 
drawings. The latter are executed with a certainty and 
decision that instantly proclaim the master. Mr. Russell, 
I may add, improves with every exhibition. 

Among the several hundred pictures met with during 
the afternoon there was no single portrait of any im- 
portance. Mr. Gregory’s two drawings might pass as 
such, although possessed of fancy titles. A. K, 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LYRIC 


THE baby was being put to bed in the room over the head of the 
writer of lyrics. He was pacing up and down the border of his 
carpet. He could hear the nurse crooning a lullaby that had 
hushed to sleep little negroes out in Louisiana. 

“Hang it all!” he said; “the kiddy ought to have a lullaby 
of her own.” One’s own baby is something precious to one ; so 
are one’s own lyrics ; and “ Sweets to the sweet,” they say ; there- 
fore, Things precious to the precious. 

He went to the window and looked out. It was falling dusk. 
Shadows were creeping up the hedgerows, the red rays of the sun 
fell aslant along the downs that closed round the farm. On the 
terrace above the stockyard the flowers were passively awaiting 
the oncoming of the night. The great white poppies were folding 
their petals together. High overhead the pigeons were circling 
round and round, the flush of the sunset irradiating their breasts 
and the inner sides of their wings. The writer of lyrics sat down 
at his desk, and began to scrawl upon a scrap of notepaper. The 
negro melody was running in his head. 

“ Poppy heads are closing fast,” he wrote, and then paused. 
What next? Ah! the pigeons—the child liked the pigeons, and 
the word began with a “p.” A little alliteration does no harm. 

“ Pigeons wing their——” No; that was no good. “ Pigeons 
wing” is wretched. Pigeons—pigeons—what do pigeons do? 
Ah !—— 

“ Pigeons circle home at last”—the line wrote itself almost. 
So did the next three words, with the tune to help them : 

“ Sleep, baby, sleep.” Anything will do here—anything. But 
what is it to be? A bat cried outside. Yes—yes—the bats—— 
“ the bats are calling.” ... 

He looked out of the window again. The round beds on the 
terrace were bordered with heartsease—blue and yellow hearts- 
ease, and heartsease so dark that they were almost black—so 
black that the darkness could make very little difference to them. 

“ Pansies” he wrote-—another “p.” He was rather doubtful 
about so much alliteration, but still “pansies” is pretty, and 
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then ... “Never miss the light” The next line suggested 
itself, because, even if pansies can do without light, babies can’t. 
“ But sweet babes must sleep at night.” A glance out of the window 
had caught the settling down of the white shrouds of mist :— 


“ Sleep, baby, sleep, the dew is falling.” 


That was a whole verse. But this only stood for the chorus of 
the tune. There was the body of the melody to be attended to. 
It was a terrible task, and ccst a week’s wrestling. To begin 
with, the melody opened on the second note of a bar and ended on 
a slur that called for a “female rhyme.” At last he got as far as : 
“‘ We've wandered all about the downs together,” but the rhymes 
to “together” are all hopelessly hackneyed and necessitated for the 
third line: “ But now, good-bye, good-bye, dear summer weather,” a 
line that might be good enough for a song translator. Besides, it 
was the beginning, not the end of summer. At last, for “downs 
together” “upland fallows” suggested itself, and, after that, the 
verse wrote itself. That made: one four-line verse and one 
sestett. There was as much again to do. Curiously enough, this 
time it was not the four-line, but the chorus verse, that gave the 
trouble. Before it was finished it looked like this :— 


“You may slumber in your cot” (scratched out). 

“ Ducks’ heads underneath each wing ” (scratched out). 

“Warm beneath their mother’s breast” | ,_. . 

“ Little chicks have gone to rest” }e iguveusly erases). 

“ Sleep, baby, sleep, the moon is rising, risen” (erased). 

“Little mice have stolen out, on the sea the lights shine 
out” (erased). 

“ Hoping pussy’s not about” ( scratched out). 


But at last—after fourteen days’ work—the thing was done. 
You will observe that each line cost nearly a whole day. On the 
morrow, a fellow-writer—a prose man—but one of the great ones 
of the earth, one of those who receive 15 guineas per 1,000 words, 
looked in and picked up the fair copy. 

“ Ah,” he said, “if I could reel off little things like that and get 
half a guinea apiece—as you do—I’d soon be a millionaire.” 

The writer of lyrics looked at his finished production. It ran— 


“ We've wandered all about the upland fallows, 
We've watched the rabbits at their play, 
But now good-night, good-bye to soaring swallows, 
Now, good-night, good-bye, dear day. 
Poppy heads are closing fast, pigeons circle home at last ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep, the bats are calling ; 
Pansies never miss the light, but sweet babes must sleep at night ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep, the dew is falling. 


“ Even the wind among the whisp’ring willows 
Rests, and the waves are resting too. 
See, soft white linen ; cool, such cool white pillows 
Wait in the darkling room for you. 
All the little lambs are still, now the moon peeps down the hill ; 
Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the owls are hooting ; 
Ships have hung their lanthorns out, little mice dare creep about ; 
Sleep, Liebchen, sleep, the stars are shooting.” 


He groaned: “ ‘Ships have hung their lanthorns out’ is the only 
line that doesn’t make me feel ill—all the rest is rubbish.” And 
he sat down to rewrite the lyric from end to end. 


ForRD MADOX HUEFFER. 





WEST-COUNTRYMEN in London should not fail to attend at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on the evening of Tuesday next, 
when Mr. W. R. Gilbert is to lecture (under the auspices of the 
London Cornish Association) on “Cornish Traditional Songs.” 
Mr. Gilbert has made a life-study of this most interesting sub- 
ject, and he is understood to be deeply disappointed with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s scrappy treatment of it. The lecture is to be 
illustrated with vocal soli and chorus, by a party of ladies and 
gentlemen, who, it is quaintly announced, “will appear in appro- 
priate native costume.” Native? 
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A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
“WHEN WE ARE MARRIED” 


In Africa when a young man wishes to take unto himself a wife, 
he after some little deliberation and but scant ceremony approaches 
the father of his beloved. Business is despatched briskly ; ten 
cows or twelve heifers are driven by the bridegroom to his future 
father-in-law’s 4raa/, in exchange for the dusky “fair” of the 
former’s choice. Beyond this and some extra rows of beads or 
metal bangles to the bride’s /od/e¢fe, a little extra drinking, and a 
certain amount of apparently reasonless noise on the part of the 
invited guests, there is not much to be told of a Kaffir wedding, 
Their methods are very concise and to the point, if simpler than 
ours, though, indeed, when we come to speak of them, there is not 
an entire lack of analogy, not even excepting the little bovine 
negotiation. In those latitudes men are neither ashamed to sell 
their daughters nor buy their wives, whilst amongst ourselves, if 
these things are done, we at least have the decency (one had 
almost written hypocrisy) to hide or in any case hold our tongue 
about it. Perhaps the most striking point of dissimilarity between 
the two unions is the greater elasticity of the tie in our case, not 
to speak of the result of nine out of ten of their marriages—abso- 
lute contentment, faithful devotion, if not the state of active happiness 
of which we talk, read, and write so much. But advance we must, 
it is to be supposed, even if advancement in this case mean a state 
of things that might bring any respectable Zulu to the blush, 
were this possible to discern through his chocolate hide. 

Amongst ourselves spring is the favourite season for wed- 
dings. When one comes to think of it, how right that it should 
be so, that the path which leads to the altar should be strewn 
with the sweetest flowers of all the year! What joyful peals are 
typified by the bell-shaped blossoms of the hyacinth, the odorous 
lily of the valley, and winsome harebell ! Everything beats with the 
pulse of a universal joy, an awakening to new life and happiness, 
and the sweet promise of summer. April, with its sunshine and 
transient stormy showers, is curiously like marriage itself. If it 
represents the changefulness of life, it is consoling to remember 
that without some shadow we should have too little appreciation 
of the sun. , 

At a wedding, too, as in spring, we throw aside our sombre 
robes and emerge in brave gaily coloured array. Indeed, in this 
matter we rival many and many an English spring, in that we 
never fail to comply with our engagements in the matter of bril- 
liant display. “ Merry as a marriage bell” goes the saying, and 
indeed it would be hard to imagine that any sound could denote 
so much joy as does this. Sceptics, those long married, young 
and old, are stirred by its compelling ring. Old memories are 
stirred, new hopes awakened, a chord of happiness always 
touched. 

We all love a wedding. How it amuses old bachelors, and 
must serve as a grateful and comforting influence in the case of 
unmarried ladies of a certain age, in that, avoiding the noose, they 
have escaped a terrible ordeal, and chosen “ the better part,” which 
shall not (at this late hour ’twere futile to hope) be taken from 
them. Personally I have noted more genuine happiness on the 
part of the maiden-aunt at wedding feasts than the circumstances 
would seem to warrant. One in particular I recall, a cheery jovial 
soul of too generous proportions. She prided herself on the fact 
that she was an indefatigable “ marriage-monger,” as she called it, 
and for years had not failed to attend every wedding in her own 
set, even in cases where she had had no hand in the matter. The 
last time I had the pleasure of secing her she was more than 
specially gay. The bride was a connection of her own. “ Doesn't 
she look like a flower?” she ‘chattered to a young man who 
appeared to enjoy her peculiar brilliance of conversation. “All 
me, you know,” she continued in a louder tone, “all me; but what 
execrable champagne ! ‘Bridal brand,’ I assure you. Her father 
keeps an excellent cellar except on such occasions as these; but 
what matters, they’re married now! No going back—the bride- 
groom? Oh ! he’s also a connection of mine ; between ourselves 
an ornamental idiot, but still desirable. 
us get everything. Now, if you had been in England——” 


I did my best ; none of 
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«] should have been sacrificed at the altar ages ago by your 
cruel methods, eh?” 

«| should think so, indeed. ‘Early and often’ is my matri- 
monial motto ; but if we start right away there is still ope for 
you, though I’ve known some old bachelors of twenty-five. What ! 
you're leaving me? Ah, don’t be afraid—she’ll be all you could 
wish. Some refreshment? Well, yes, just a glass of Vichy to 
take the taste of the ‘Bridal brand’ away. Thanks so much. 
Good-bye!” And hurrying off she encounters the bride. 

“ Ah, Dora dear, you’re looking adorable enough to make me 
wish I were young again. I’ve just been telling your friend Varmy 
what a good thing he missed. And your husband—my dear, con- 
sole yourself for any shortcomings, though I suppose he has none 
—he’s the handsomest bridegroom I’ve ever seen, and that, as you 
know, means something. All handsome men are fools, they say ; 
but I shouldn’t fret about Aat—easier to keep in order, my dear. 
Good-bye! Ah! there’s Colonel Soleby—little horror! I must 
speak to him.” To the Colonel : 

“Ah, my dear friend, how d’you do? Isn't this delightful, and 
doesn’t Dora look too charming?” 

“Superb, superb; but why’s she married such an ass? Too 
deucedly pretty to marry an ass—-” 

“Well, as far as that goes, you’re all in the same box, and we 
women must marry some of you——” 

“Yes, and for the last twenty years I’ve been asking ——” 

“Oh, well, I know all about that. Perfectly preposterous. 
For you and me there are only two things left in life : in the time 
we have to spare from ‘ making our soul’ we must marry off the 
young people. You must see the wisdom of saving them from 
such a fate as ours——” 

“Ours, indeed ! yours is your own doing, and mine too for that 
matter-——” 

“Well, I must get on. I see you are ambitious, and wish to 
retrace your steps twenty years. Not to be done, my friend, not 
to be done. ‘Early and often.’ Yes; but, above all, early. 
Good-bye! Shall I see you at Nelly Crossjay’s wedding on the 
25th? You didn’t know? Why, we brought that off months ago. 
Poor Nelly hates the sight of that squint-eyed Gubbins. Yes, 
Gubbins of the Blues. I admit he zs enough to make the boldest 
of her sex ‘gib’; but what prospects! We settled it all up at 
Antibes. I’ve really had quite a busy time. He’s no chicken ; 
takes off a cool ten years with the most monstrous af/omd. As if 
I didn’t know, when I went to school with his mother. Nelly’s 
only seventeen ; but, as I say, ‘early and often.’ Good-bye.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
I HAVE loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents : 
A honeymoon delight,— 
A joy of love at sight, 
That ages in an hour : 
My song be like a flower ! 


I have loved airs, that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it. 
Notes, that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit’s desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere : 
My song be like an air ! 


Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom : 
Fear not a flowery death, 
Dread not an airy tomb ! 
Fly with delight, fly hence ! 
’Twas thine love’s tender sense 
To feast ; now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 
ROBERT BRIDGES, 


(“The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges.” London : Bell & Sons, 15. net.) 
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REVIEWS 


THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 


“A Short History of Switzerland.” By Dr. Karl Dindliker. 
Translated by E. Salisbury. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
75. 6d. 


IT is said that the best preparation for writing a small book on 
any subject is to write a big one. This condition has been 
fulfilled by Dr. Dindliker, whose History of Switzerland in 
three volumes is well known. The translator has chosen, wisely 
we think, to give us the shorter book. This will be quite enough 
for the ordinary English student, while the professed historian or 
politician will naturally find no difficulty in using the other. 

The volume before us is excellent as a book of reference: 
clearly written, well arranged, and provided with headings and 
sub-headings. For the general reader the book is not so satis- 
factory, because of its compression. It becomes rather wearisome 
to read page after page crammed with facts and dates, and only at 
intervals relieved by touches of the picturesque, or by a lucid 
summary of the tendencies of an age. The history is divided into 
four periods. The first of these deals with the aboriginal tribes, 
the Lake-dwellers, the Roman occupation and its results, and the 
Carlovingian and German rule. There is much of interest touching 
the monastic establishments ; and the discipline in the school of 
St. Gall is said to have been so good, that when a king visited the 
scholars during school hours and offered them apples and pieces 
of gold, the boys would not so much as look at them. What 
remarkable young prigs! or was it the birch in the background ? 
At the end of this section comes a good account of the social 
system of the period, of village, town, and country, of freemen, 
bondsmen, and serfs. 

In the Second Period, the author traces with skill and minute- 
ness the growth of the Swiss Confederation : from its beginning 
in the League of Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden with Lucerne 
(1245-47), the first union of town and country communes, through 
the Wars for Freedom, until in the fifteenth century Switzerland 
becomes a European Power, and her soldiers are sought for as the 
pick of fighting men. The literary student naturally turns to the 
history of William Tell. Of course our Tell is taken away from 
us ; like so many of the old historical legends, this, we are told, is 
a baseless legend. But in a sense these stories are true, as no 
exact Jist of facts and dates can be true ; they most accurately sum 
up the feelings of the time and portray national ideals. Dr. 
Diindliker is by no means harsh with the fine old tale; he is 
clearly in sympathy with the chronicler. In writing of what was 
so near to his heart, “it was inevitable,” says the author, “that 
here and there the colouring became rather vivid, and that 
occasionally afresh and fragrant flower sprang of itself out of the 
ever-fresh gardens of tradition.” However, he leaves us Arnold 
Winkelried, for which we are truly thankful. There is an acute 
remark on p. 69, where the author points out how the peasant 
revolts failed in England, and the citizen revolt in France, 
because one class struggled alone ; while in Switzerland peasants 
and townsfolk united to form a new kind of Republic. There are 
many other examples of political enlightenment. To take one 
only: Switzerland was the first to use military organisation as 
a means of supporting law and order, not as a means of con- 
quest or of class oppression. Several brilliant victories come 
in this section, as those of Sempach and St. Jakob an der 
Birs. In the latter, however, the Swiss appear as firing upon 
an officer who wished to parley. Dr. Diindliker does not linger 
over this, or examine how far it is consistent with civilised warfare 
and political advancement. The Third Period is aptly characterised 
as that of Intellec:ual Progress and Political Stagnation. Here we 
have the work of the reformers Zwingli and Calvin, and, later, of 
Saussure, Lavater, Pestalozzii The Peasants’ War is briefly 
described, with other political ferments. The Fourth Period, that 
of the New Development, begins with 1798, The account of the 
Federal Constitution is good, and the reader’s blood is thrilled to 
read how it was tested in 1856-7. Prussia made a claim which 
threatened one of the cantons ; and the whole country made ready 
to resist as equally interested. Prussia gave way in the end, after 
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having received a salutary lesson. A historical table at the end 


and a full index complete the book. We have risen from reading 


it with a renewed admiration for this plucky little Republic, con- 
vinced that she has deserved to be free. We could wish that 
rather more had been said about the political experiments of all 
sorts which Switzerland has made: such as her systems of 
education and of military service, the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. But perhaps these were regarded as hardly in place in a 
Short History. In any case this Short History is good. 


THE FALL OF PAGANISM 


“Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire.” 
By Samuel Dill, M.A. London: Macmillan. 12s. 


THIS book is an attempt, in the words of the preface, to set forth 
“the inner life and thoughts of the last three generations in the 
Empire of the West,” ranging from the second half of the fourth 
to that of the fifth century of our era. Needless to say, this period 
has always been for those interested in the growth of Christianity 
one of special attraction. What had once been a secta festilens to 
men of Nero’s time had now asserted its power to sway the 
masses of discordant lineage, manners, and religion that went to 
make up the Roman Empire. Paganism as the Established 
Church of the world was making its last feeble appeal to senti- 
mental reminiscences of past glories. 

This is the period selected by Professor Dill for his important 
work. He divides it into five books : “ The Tenacity of Paganism,” 
“ Sketches of Western Society,” “ The Failure of Administration,” 
“‘ The Barbarians and the Future of the Empire,” “ Characteristics 
of Roman Education and Culture in the Fifth Century.” Each 
of these books forms a distinct study, and readers of widely 
different tastes will find pabulum in investigations based throughout 
on a first-hand acquaintance with the authorities, and afercus of 
men and manners which do not sacrifice truth to epigram. Pro- 
bably Book II. will prove most widely interesting, for the excellent 
sketches of Symmachus, Ausonius, and Sidonius Apollinaris com- 
bine sound literary criticism with a presentment of the state of the 
provinces which is adequate without being diffuse. There is ample 
evidence to show with what care Professor Dill has selected his 
examples from the vast body of material before him. It is only 
possible to follow his example ; and the necessity of compression, 
while it makes a work such as this much more useful to the 
general reader, may be pleaded in the still harder task of writing 
an adequate notice. We select for some detailed remarks the 
chapters on Symmachus and Ausonius. 

Symmachus, the “bookish statesman,” than whom, says Pro- 
fessor Dill, “no public man ever left behind him a collection of 
letters of so little general interest,” stands in the forefront of pagan 
opposition to the new creed. He pays a compliment to our fore- 
fathers in his desire to have a band of Saxon gladiators to crown 
the success of his games. The Saxons, far from appreciating the 
tribute to their valour, strangled one another in prison, and 
Symmachus, in his tribulation, reminds us of the moonlighters 
behind a hedge in the picture, hoping that “nothing has happened 
to the ould gintleman.” In his letters we have the beginning of 
the practice of substituting, in addressing a person, a title for his 
name—e.g. Amabilitas tua, which practice is embedded in our 
“ Excellency,” “ Highness.” Professor Dill notes that Symmachus 
objected to this, but the man who (speaking of two brothers who 
lived in harmony) could say uvanimitas tua—implying that the two 
were, as Horace says, 72 amore gemel/i—must have travelled far 
on the road to Euphuism. 

Ausonius is the only Roman nature poet, and as such is of 
special interest, if not importance, to the countrymen of Words- 
worth. In the “ Mosella” he points onward to an illustrious line of 
followers, as in his “ Cento Nuptialis” he points back to him who 
sang of Messalina. 

In this, as in many other features of this work, we are reminded 
that we stand at the dividing of the ways. In particular, the 
provinces are beginning to assume that independence in things 
literary at any rate which marks the beginning of the end, and the 
page is crossed once and again by the hoof-beats of the Hun. 

We have not space to do more than refer to St. Jerome, who in 
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real importance for the history of thought dwarfs all others, His 
works contain the most vivid account of the vices of his time that 
even an ascetic has ever penned. It is profitable to compare 
Pp. 105 syq. in this book with Gibbon’s, Chapter xxxvii, Ag q 
study of Sit/en- und Cultur Geschichte, Professor Dill’s work ig 
certain to take a very high place. 


AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE 


“The Temple of Mut in Asher.” By Margaret Benson and Janet 
Gourlay. London: Murray. 21s. 


WE have here an account of the excavations conducted by Miss 
M. Benson and Miss J. Gourlay (the first ladies who have been 
permitted to excavate in Egypt) in Thebes, on the site of the 
Temple of Mut in Asher. Since this temple’s final demolition by 
the reigning Pasha in the early part of the century, and the pulling 
down of the surrounding temples to build a saltpetre factory, 
Prisse, Lepsius, and Mariette have all explored this ground, 
Mariette, indeed, has excavated here, but it has been reserved to 
Miss Benson and Miss Gourlay to trace back the temple’s founda. 
tion to the reign of Hatshepset about 1500 B.C., a century earlier 
than the date to which Mariette had assigned to it, and to unearth 
some of the most interesting relics that have been found in Egypt, 
The tale of the search is graphically told. The accounts of the 
history and beliefs upon which the finds bear are taken respectively 
from the works of Professor Petrie and Professor Wiedemann, At 
the end of the volume is appended a copy of the texts found on 
the monuments, with a translation by Mr. Newberry. 

Situated on the east bank of the Nile, the temple formed in 
the time of the Pharaohs one of the suburbs of Thebes, and lies 
between the Temple of Amon in Luxor and the Temple of 
Khonsu in Karnak ; and to these it is still connected by an avenue 
of Ram-headed Sphinxes. Every summer the Temple of Mutis 
completely flooded by its sacred lake—which even now surrounds 
its southern and western side—and the lake, fed by a subsoil river, 
rises with the Nile. It has, therefore, been only during the short 
winters of ’95,’96, and ’97 that Miss Benson has explored the 
whole of the temple, with the exception of the outer court, which 
Mariette had already cleared, and the small portion which still 
remains unexcavated. 

The chief interest in the discoveries must centre round the 
unique collection of statues found, statues of both gods and men, 
originally placed in the temple for the posthumous maintenance 
of their Ka or “double.” The position the Xa held in the 
Egyptian creed was most important ; to it were ascribed all human 
gifts save the power to exert force over matter. It was believed 
by the Egyptians that the Aa, while remaining passive during 
life, left the body at death and sought a more material refuge. 
This was provided for it in the form of a statue of the deceased 
person, inscribed with his deeds and titles, and with a prayer for 
offerings. Asa rule, Aa monuments were placed in the tombs with 
their respective mummies, only those of note being dedicated 
to the Temples. 

The great majority of the statues which Miss Benson and Miss 
Gourlay have unearthed represent the goddess Sekhet. A form 
of Mut, she is portrayed as a lion-headed woman, a type of the 
devouring heat of the sun, as opposed to Bast, who in the same 
form typified the gentle and fructifying heat. Some fifty others 
are of private individuals, Pharaohs, and men of great distinction 
(about thirty of which have their inscriptions still legible). Such 
statues as these latter were, as M. Maspero has shown, probably 
placed in a special corridor or room of the temple by permission 
of the reigning king as a reward for services rendered. They are 
particularly interesting as giving us an insight into a class of 
men of whom too little is known, the men who built the temples 
and won the victories which Pharaoh proudly boasts of as his 
own ; the formula being always Qued-a, I built, Hed-a, I con- 
quered. One of the most valuable statues found was that of 
Senmut, familiar to us from a double statue of himself and 
Men-kheper-ra, Thothmes III., in the Berlin Museum, and from 
an inscription at Aswan. It is valuable to note that on the 
Benson statue, while mentioning many titles and offices already 
chronicled on the two other monuments, Thothmes also styles 
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himself “ Architect of all the works of the Queen in Carnac, in 
Erment, in the Temple of Mut in Asher and Luxor.” Several 
statues of priests of Ammon have also been brought to light, with 
those of a few of the Pharaohs who from time to time repaired the 
Temple. The base of one of these was found (believed to be 
that of Amenemhat I.) and another of a minor priest. Both 
date from the Twelfth Dynasty (B.c. 2770). These, and the re- 
mains of a wall which seems to have no connection with the temple 
of Hatshepset’s time, point to there having been some earlier 
temple on the same site. Among other important finds were some 
blocks of Piankh? Meri-amen, interesting on account of their 
references to an expedition hitherto unrecorded. 

The book of Miss Benson and Miss Gourlay would have 
attracted more attention had their excavations been unbroken. 
For the time that has elapsed since their first discoveries has 
permitted records of their finds to be incorporated in the later 
editions of the works of Professors Petrie and Maspero. In spite 
of this, “The Temple of Mut in Asher” will take an important 
place in the modern literature of Egyptian history, and, to quote 
from the finale of the tale of Ampu and Bata, “whoso speaks 
against this book, let the God Tehuti smite him.” 


BUNTER 


“The Rabbit.’ By James Edward Harting. With a chapter 
won Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. Longmans. Is. 


A BOOK like this illustrates a striking contrast between the first 
and the second half of the nineteenth century. After reading we 
had the curiosity to turn up the diary of that typical sportsman, 
Colonel Peter Hawker. He seldom shot more than nine or ten 
rabbits in a season, and during all the years between 1802 and 
1853 bagged a total of only 318, as compared with 7,035 partridges. 
How insignificant these figures are compared with the records 
of the last fifteen years! Sir Victor Brooke in a single day of 
1885 had 740 to his own gun, and two years before that Lord de 
Grey had accounted for 920. He was shooting with Mr. Lloyd 
Price, and nine guns shot 3,684 rabbits. It is evident that our 
forefathers did not grasp the sporting potentialities of Bunter. 
Mr. Harting, in a book which is a model of its kind, plea- 
santly written, admirably arranged and teeming with informa- 
tion, has set forth the conditions under which these red-letter 
days have become possible. Colonel Peter Hawker and the 
generation he represented made no special preparation for 
shooting rabbits—they but knocked over casually, as it were, 
any that came in their way while they were pursuing what they 
considered nobler game. But now the breeding of rabbits is gone 
about as systematically as the rearing of pheasants, and, thanks to 
the exertions of such men as Mr. Simpson, Mr. Lloyd Price, and 
Major Morant, it has become almost an exact science. Then 
for a long time a day’s rabbit shooting was largely a matter of 
chance ; jolly and pleasant, no doubt—we know of few sports 
more delightful than that of ranging a thick hedgerow or a rough 
common with a brace of active spaniels—but it was not very pro- 
ductive at the best, and if the weather was very wet the rabbits 
kept in their burrows. N owadays, however, the keeper is instructed 
to bolt them carefully beforehand by the use of paraffin, spirit of 
tar, or sulphur. Thus they are all lying out when the} company 
assembles, and the shooting is fast and furious. A frofos 
bolting rabbits we may quote the following as an example of the 
quaint tit-bits of information with which the book abounds :— 
“Having obtained a living specimen of a shore crab, produce a 
piece of wax or composite candle, about an inch in length, 
and, having stuck it on the back of the crab with a few drops of 
melted wax, light the wick, and start the bearer of it down the 
burrow. The rabbit will probably come out in such a hurry that 
the crab will be knocked over and the light will be put out ; but 
that will be of little consequence if the rabbit is also knocked over 
by a well-directed charge of shot.” 

Mr. Harting’s literary tastes are well known, and they are dis- 
Played to great advantage here. As a specimen we may, perhaps, 
quote one extract from an old Bodleian MS. It affords a very 
Curious explanation of the phrase “to run riot,” used of hounds 
when they pursue any quarry but that which is proper to them. 
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We may further explain that in old hunting books a rabbit is 
termed a riofe. This is the passage referred to :—“ What rache 
(z.e. a hound hunting by scent) that renneth to a conyng yn any 
tyme, hym aughte to be ascryed (z.e. assailed with a shout) saying 
to hym loude war ryote war/ for noon other wylde beest yn 
Ingelande is called ryote saf the conyng alonly.” 

We should like to have dealt at length with Mr. Harting’s 
excellent chapter on Ferrets, the female of which is called a jill, the 
nrale a job, and also his remarks on trapping, netting, and poaching. 
He ends with a short but delightful account of hawking rabbits 
with the goshawk, wherein the most astonishing record is furnished 
by Sir Henry Boynton, of Burton Agnes, Hull, who, in 1895, brought 
a nestling goshawk from Nordland, Norway. Her first kill was on 
September 17 of the same year. “Her two best days were as 
follows : the best, 24 rabbits out of 24 flights ; the next best, 20 
rabbits out of 24 flights ”—a most exceptional performance. 

There are one or two minor points on which we do not agree 
with Mr. Harting, such as his statement that tame rabbits do not 
burrow. We could at the present moment give him ocular proof 
to the contrary. So fine a sportsman ought not, in our opinion, to 
have recommended, as he does, the poisoning of cats and foxes. 
Many keepers are but too ready to get rid of their enemies 
by that unsportsmanlike and dangerous means, and should be com- 
pelled to rely on their own skill and wit. While noting that rabbits 
found on sea-links are usually healthy and well-fed, despite the poor 
pasture afforded by innutritious sand-grass, he might have indi- 
cated the medicinal effect of salt, carried by spray and wind to the 
herbage. The livers of seaside rabbits are nearly always in better 
condition than those inland bred. Finally the Fze/d is an admirable 
journal, but to quote it on an average once on every page has a 
somewhat wearisome effect. Sometimes it is merely puzzling, as 
in the reference to a correspondence between Mr. Elwes and Mr. 
Simpson, wherein the objections of the former are not set out. In 
the height of the agricultural depression Mr. Elwes conceived the 
idea of farming for game. Our own impression, after a visit to 
Colesbourne and many long arguments with the owner, was that 
no return for rabbits was likely to vecoup him for the damage they 
had done to the fine timber. Mr. Innes Shand, it may be said in 
conclusion, writes on cookery with a gourme?’s zest, and, we rejoice 
to see, pays a tribute of praise to that homely dish, a rabbit pie, 
“paved with slices of fat bacon,” with mushrooms or truffles and 
slices ofegg as adjuncts. Taken as a whole, this is the best of the 
“Fur and Feather” series that has yet appeared. 


DR. HORTON AND THE COMMANDMENTS 


“The Commandments of Jesus.” By R. F. Horton, D.D. London 
Isbister. 65. 


THIS volume, Dr. Horton tells us in his preface, follows as a 
necessary complement to his “ Teaching of Jesus,” published three 
years ago. It is an attempt “to bring out our Lord’s Command- 
ments, not only from the medley of ethical systems, but even from 
the body of His own teaching, as the guide and principle of our 
personal and social life.” 

We cannot say we find anything new in Dr. Horton’s book, 
although there is freshness in the presentation of old truth ; nor 
do we appreciate the advantage claimed by the author of thus 
detaching the Commandments from the teaching of Jesus. It 
is impossible to properly consider and understand the Command- 
ments apart from the teaching, and Dr. Horton’s book is a 
convincing and eloquent testimony to the fact. The world is 
surfeited with commandments ; do, and do not, ring in its ears 
with the exasperating insistence of a drum tap. Its head is full 
of the sound of the commands, but its eyes are blind to the vision 
of the Commander. 


“Tis one thing to know and another to practise, 
And thence I conclude that the real God-function 
Is to furnish a motive and injunction, 

For practising what we know already.” 


It is in the development of the “ God-function” idea of the poet 
that the strength and value of Dr. Horton’s book lie. “In at- 
tempting to study and co-ordinate His Commandments we must 
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not only bear in mind the place which He claims for them, but 
we must never for a moment ignore the relation which they and 
the observance of them hold to His person.” 

Dr. Horton is at his best when he is enforcing this great truth, 
never too much insisted upon. 


ON MADNESS 


“ Mad Humanity.” By L. Forbes Winslow. London: Pearson. 


7s. 6d. 


WHEN the ordinary man lights on a medical handbook and begins 
to read it, he is sure to be interested, and if he be of the neurotic 
temperament, his interest will be of a morbid kind. He will pro- 
bably look for, and presently detect in his own person symptoms 
of those diseases which he fears most. It is this kind of thing 
that makes the hypochondriac, and for this reason it is generally 
better for the ordinary man not to make a superficial study of 
medicine. For the same reason it is bad for him, and to a much 
greater degree, to be informed as to the nature, causes, and symp- 
toms of mental disease. Dr. Winslow, who is a disciple of Lom- 
broso, and has a firm belief in the degeneracy of the human race 
—especially in this country—tells us that we are, all of us, living 
under conditions which conduce strongly to mental instability. 
It is rather surprising, therefore, that he should have considered it 
desirable to place before us material which, if pondered over to any 
great extent, will be likely to enhance this want of balance. It is 
no palliation, but rather an aggravation, of his offence that the book 
is uncommonly interesting. The reader will not be content to lay 
it aside as soon as he has discovered that he is suffering from one 
of the milder forms of dementia, but will sit up enthralled until the 
small hours to finish it, and then spend the rest of the night sleep- 
less, and wondering what form the insanity really will take in his 
case. 

It might, of course, be urged that everyone ought to know 
something about the causes of insanity, and so be able to guard 
against it in his own person ; but the ancient and well-worn tag, 
“Mens sana in corpore sano,” quite sufficiently indicates the pre- 
cautions to be taken. The value of that part of the book dealing 
with the subject of causation is, moreover, considerably diminished 
by the omission of any mention of the commonest cause of the 
most hopeless form of insanity—general paralysis. 

In the chapter on criminal madness the author deals with the 
unsatisfactory state of the law relating to the responsibility of 
lunatics, and expresses strongly the view generally held by medical 
men—that the decision of this question should not be left to the 
inexpert judgment of a jury, but should be placed in the hands of 
independent medical assessors, who would be specialists on 
insanity, appointed by the Crown. 

The latter part of the book gives an account of the mental 
afflictions of many of our most famous men of letters, and it was a 
distinct relief to us to find that Shakespeare's little exploit with 
Mr. Justice Shallow’s deer had not caused his name to be added 
to the list as a kleptomaniac. 


A MATTER OF FORM 


“Daughters of Shem, and Other Stories.” 
London: Greenberg. 6s. 

“ Absolom’s Hair, &c.” By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Heinemann. 3s. net. 

“The History of a Man.” By The Man. London: Burleigh. 6s. 


IT is interesting to compare the work of a beginner side by side 
with that of a veteran, interesting for us we mean, for the veteran 
can learn nothing, and the beginner will not. The beginner in 
art and life has good reason to shut his eyes to his own deficien- 
cies ; it is a provision of nature which prevents him being crushed 
at the start, for did he realise all the forces arrayed‘against him, 
all that he has to learn and unlearn, all the strange deficiencies of 
his nature, his will would be paralysed from the outset, and he 
would never begin. 

Mr. Gordon is a beginner in art; he is overflowing with the 
matter of life his senses have gathered for him ; he writes of what 
he understands, of the humble, patient, subtle life of the poor Jews 


By Samuel Gordon. 


London : 
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of Europe ; yet his stories and sketches must be called ineffectual, 
And why? Because they have no form; they are matters 
interesting enough, but they show too little beauty in their pre- 
sentation to count for much. What beginners learn with difficulty 
is that every stroke must tell, illuminate : there must be none of 
the confusion that life is so rich in, none of its wasted effects, none 
of its surplusage of matter. And this is where Mr. Gordon fails, 
His sketches are very near to the truths of life, and so far so good ; 
but his facts are too many, too irrelevant ; they strew his fore- 
ground, they proportion nothing, they tire one. 

But the veteran Bjérnson in his work presents facts very 
sparingly, chisels away everything superfluous, and gives us the 
essence of a whole life where Mr. Gordonis giving us the substance of 
an episode. Form, and yet more form, is what the young artist must 
strive for ; but he rarely understands this, and is content if he can 
succeed in getting down in black and white impressions of the life 
that have thronged his brain. “ Life is so great,” he feels ; “ surely 
people will understand it when they read.” But, only later on, he 
discovers that he has succeeded too well in reproducing the tedium, 
the confusion, the meaninglessness, the accidentalness of life in his 
picture ; and its fine lines are buried under a multitude of petty 
details that make his art ordinary, weak, and not significant. But 
even if he succeeds in getting the essentials, he still may be very 
far from success. Art, as Tolstoi says, is a matter of the minutest 
shades, the truest lines, the subtlest distinctions. A shade wrong, 
and you are altogether wrong. And the great masters reign by 
virtue of their extseme powers. If you examine, for example, a 
good Rembrandt, and compare it with the work of the most skilful 
copyist, you will notice, let us say, that a lady’s ruff in the original 
appears a miracle of dainty, delicate, firm line where the copyist’s 
is a blurred, hesitating, conscientious attempt at aruff. Yet till 
the copy is placed by the side of the original, you could not know 
that the former is a caricature of Rembrandt's drawing. It looked 
well enough. But the hair’s breadth of precision was wanting to 
the copyist’s eye and hand. So with language. It is no use for a 
poet to use language well ; he must crea/e new effects in language 
or he is no new poet. 

The third book on our list, “The History of a Man,” is instruc- 
tive. Itis not art, but it isa piece of honest realism. In it the 
author records a typical case, the struggle of a mediocre average 
man, rather unlucky, in early circumstances, to better his depress- 
ing treadmill round of labour, and rise to better things. The 
story is typical of hundreds of thousands of cases, of all men born 
with instincts superior to their environment, but with little or no 
power, brilliance, or capacity. The man in the present case tries 
the posts of dock clerk, bank clerk, usher, policeman, school- 
master, unemployed, secretary, and finally, by help from a con- 
siderate patron, becomes a barrister, marries, and grows fairly 
prosperous and happy. The moral of the tale is—find a patron! 
Truth to tell, the book is one of the truest and the most depressing 
asides on modern civilisation we have seen for many aday. To 
the intelligent refined man, a minor post in a sedentary employ- 
ment is a grey monotonous soul-and-body killing piece of patent 
machinery. The life is devised to take force out of a man, to teach 
him that there is nothing ahead of him except routine or starva- 
tion. The more industrious he is the more spiritless he becomes. 
To be born, or to die, or to marry under such circumstances is a 
flat and stupid performance, with fate plainly telling you it accepts 
no responsibility, that you are not responsible, and that your life 
and fate alike have no meaning at all in the system of things. For 
the modern system to have invented such a typical life shows that 
men had better abandon the modern system—if they can! But, 
anyway, we congratulate The Man on his book, for it is better to say 
plainly what the average life is than to pretend it is something 
different, and invested with the dignity of—what? 
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ONE HYPOTHESIS 


«“ Omar, the Tent-Maker.” By Nathan Haskell Dole. London: 
Duckworth. 6s. 


It was deep night in an American study. Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, a grave and kindly man, was seated by the fireside. Kneel- 
ing by the fender, resting her arms on his right knee, and looking 
lovingly up to his face, was a daughter, aged twelve ; in similar 
position and poise on the left was a daughter some twelve or 
eighteen months older. And they said, with one voice : “ Dear 
papa, will you tell us the true story of this wonderful Omar 
Khayy4m?” And Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole became grave ex- 
ceedingly, and, stroking either head, he said fondly that good 
little girls should be asleep by that time. But they gripped his 
arms, tantalisingly shook him, and were not to be repressed. 

And then a sly gleam stole into his eyes a moment, and he 
smiled in his beard. A minute more and the grave demeanour 
had returned, and to himself he murmured: “ Was it for nothing 
I studied fairy-tales? We shall see.” And the mood taking 
warmth in his mind, he began a story. He pictured a wise and 
studious and serene Omar in a land of beauty, an atmosphere of 
sweetness and light. He chastened old Persia in his delicately 
playful imagination, and made Nashipur too dainty for words. 
Restraining his hilarity by a supreme effort, he unfolded 
Omar as the good girl’s hero far excellence. The lovely Greek 
maiden, a hostage at the Wazir’s Court, was given to under- 
stand that in Omar’s gentle company she would be as safe as 
with her brother. They discussed Plato as two lilies might the 
flower-dew in the Elysium of their dreams, and their love-making 
would have made holy Dian close her eyes in reverence ; it was 
too sacred to be gazed at even by a goddess of her mdétier. For 
this maid alone did the modest Khayydim write his much-mis- 
understood quatrains of pure passion poetised. And when she 
was long in her grave, and the years had dried his faithful tears 
he wanted a good woman to be a mother to him, and he told the 
want to a lovely and most benignant widow. She became his 
sister, he was satisfied, and his evening was peace. 

The two girls arose, thanked their papa, and kissed him “ good 
night.”. And Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole lay back in his study chair, 
and cried, “Ah! the dear confiding young!” But presently he 
started to his feet and murmured: “ How on earth, I wonder, 
would the American and the British public take ‘hat? By 
Jamshyd, I’ll try it!” 

And after many hours of anxious thought the reviewer is com- 
pelled to admit that, if this is not the true explanation of the 
volume called “Omar the Tentmaker,” he cannot for the life of 
him suggest a better one. 


MISS ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL 


“A Daughter of the Vine.” By Gertrude Atherton. London: 
Service & Paton. 6s. 


SOMEONE said the other day of Miss Gertrude Atherton’s novels 
that the only point to be made against them was that they did not 
add to the sum of human enjoyment. That is a charge which 
may be fairly brought against most modern fiction, and the 
majority of lady novelists. The Athenians fined people who 
reminded them of their misfortunes ; a similar constitution applied 
to these islands would mulct many popular (and enviably solvent) 
people of their profits. However that may be, “A Daughter of 
the Vine,” if not exhilarating, is at least an attractive story, by 
reason of its remarkable originality and power. The subject is 
painful—one incident, on which everything turns, is more than 
venturesome ; yet Miss Atherton’s tact has carried her safely 
over thin ice. “A Daughter of the Vine” may move its readers 
to pity and terror—and what more did the great tragedians ask ?— 
it will not bring them to nausea. 

The eponymous heroine is Nina Randolph, daughter of 
wealthy parents in California. To her, at one of her parents’ 
parties, enters one Dudley Thorpe, an English globe-trotter. The 
reader notes Thorpe’s sensations in this new society—so splendid, 
SO curiously mingled of elements Spanish and American, so 
Conscious of its “traditions,” the traditions of an aristocracy of 
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thirty years’ standing. In his host, Mr. Randolph, Thorpe finds a 
well-bred English gentleman. His wife, Nina’s mother, is 
different. 


“A tall, raw-boned woman, with weak blue eyes and 
abundant softly piled hair, had arisen from the group of 
matrons, and was advancing toward them. She was hand- 
somely dressed. . . . Thorpe, as he exchanged commonplaces 
with her, reflected that no woman had ever attracted him less. 
As he looked into the face he saw that it was cold, evil, and 
would have appeared coarse but for the hair and the quiet 
elegance of attire. Despite her careful articulation, he de- 
tected the broad o and a of Yorkshire people. The woman 
was playing the part ofa gentlewoman, and playing it fairly 
well.” 


This is Nina’s mother, fons e¢ origo mali. Thorpe turns to the 
daughter, and finds her beautiful and accomplished, and somehow 
mysterious. One little corner of the mystery is lifted that night. 
They go to supper, and Thorpe gives the girl a glass of champagne, 
then another, and finally four. 


“She drained the glass. ... All the triumphant young 
womanhood had gone out of her; the diabolical spirit of 
some ancestor entombed in the depth of her brain might 
have possessed her soul for the moment, smothering her own 
groping soul.” 


Thorpe suddenly realises that 


“the evil which is in all human souls was having its 
moment of absolute liberty, and that the two dissevered 
particles, his and hers, recognised one another. He had 
knocked his senseless many times in his life, but he felt no 
inclination to do so to-night ; for so much more than what 
little was bad in this girl attracted and magnetised him. His 
brain was not clear, and it was reckless with its abrupt 
possession and by the idea that this woman was his mate and 
that, for good or evil, there was no escaping her.” 


He flies from her, but the mischief is done; Destiny, when this 
strong first chapter closes, has these unfortunates in the net. The 
next few chapters are concerned with the development of Nina’s 
character (in Thorpe’s mind, for one sees all these people through 
that medium) and with their love-making. The mystery deepens. 
Nina refuses to marry Thorpe. Her mother, an ex-barmaid, is a 
hopeless dipsomaniac who has taught her child in infancy a taste 
for drink. Eventually it is arranged that Thorpe shall leave her, 
and return to marry her after a discreet interval if she has overcome 
her temptation. Thorpe goes after several scenes of high passion. 
Nina is left with the company and solace of a stolid practical girl- 
friend—an excellent portrait. And now the temptation has left 
her she wonders why. One night she awakens with a new feeling. 
“Something vibrated throughout her. She had been happy 
before, but that soft vibration filled her with a new and inex- 
plicable gladness.” In short, she was about to be a mother, and 
that—on Miss Atherton rests the theory—‘‘had scotched the 
monster of heredity ; she could see the tiny hands at its throat.” 
And there the story falls away. Thorpe did not return. It was 
nobody’s fault but the want of an Atlantic cable; Nina must 
marry a malevolent cousin, a doctor of sorts who had guessed her 
secret. When Thorpe does return years after to a changed San 
Francisco the pathos and fascination grow again. He finds his 
friends changed ; no one now sees Nina. She is reputed hope- 
less. One day he meets her. “She was short and stout; her 
face was dark and large, her hair grizzled about the temples, her 
expression sullen and dejected, her attire rich.” Presently she 
dies, and one is glad to be with Thorpe at her deathbed, though 
the tragedy had perhaps been greater had he gone away and not 
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cared. The last he heard of her name was in an account of an 
auction sale. 

Briefly, Miss Atherton has chosen a difficult and sorrowful 
subject and has contrived it tactfully. Occasionally we “hesi- 
tate dislike” of her manner and vocabulary. But the “ Daughter 
of the Vine” is not ignoble, and the “tears of things” are on her 
history. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


STEVENSONIANS will be interested in this—the verdict lies 
before us scribbled on a scrap of paper: “I have read ‘Aes 
Triplex.’ I am beginning to think, you wise young devil, that you 
are a man of genius.—W. E. H.” This, of course, is contempo- 
raneous with the publication of the essay. ‘Aes Triplex” 
appeared in the Cornhill for April 1878. “Treasure Island,” by 
which Stevenson first attracted attention, made its appearance in 
1882. Mr. Henley’s prophetic insight was here as unfailing as 
ever. At the time Stevenson had just published “An Inland 
Voyage.” The book, however, fell flat, apparently stillborn. 
Some few—very few—even then, however, had begun to look for 
the initials R. L. S. in the Cornhil/ ; among others, we believe, 
Professor Saintsbury. 


The letters we have received regarding Mr. Barr’s spirited 
exposition in our last two issues of the progress of Ambrose Bierce 
are, we hope, an indication of the readiness of the English reading 
public to repair their past neglect of American genius. They have 
now the opportunity of making some beginning in the case of 
Ambrose Bierce, for Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us the 
“ Fantastic Fables” by this author, which they have just issued at 
3s. 6d. A glance through the political side of the volume assures 
us that had Mr. Bierce published so scathing a commentary on 
politics and persons in any country but his own and ours he would 
have immediately been handed over to the local police force. 


And this is, of course, another way of saying that the book is 
full of good things. We quote one of the fables :— 


THE MAN WITH NO ENEMIES 


An Inoffensive Person walking in a public place was 
assaulted by a Stranger with a Club and severely beaten. 

When the Stranger with a Club was brought to trial, the 
complainant said to the Judge : ‘ 

“JT do not know why I was assaulted; I have not an 
enemy in the world.” 

“ That,” said the defendant, “is why I struck him.” 

“ Let the prisoner be discharged,” said the Judge ; ““a man 
who has no enemies has no friends. The courts are not for 
such.” 


We welcome, also, the intimation that sundry booksellers have 
sent us that they on their part have enough appreciation of Ambrose 
Bierce to stock this issue of Messrs. Putnam. 


The April number of the Studio, excellent as usual, has, among 
half a dozen interesting features, papers on Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
the landscape painter, and “ Modern German Lithography,” both 
copiously illustrated with reproductions in monochrome and colour. 
Those interested in modern architecture should not fail to notice 
the article on Mr. C. F. A. Voysey’s county and suburban houses 
and the plate devoted to Mr. C. Harrison Townsend’s design for 
the new Whitechapel Art Gallery. 


The movement to set up a statue of Lord Byron in Aberdeen 
is making very slow progress, and the promoters are becoming 
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more and more modest. At the outset the idea was to erect an 
ornate monument which would cost somewhere about £3,000. It 
has, however, since been resolved to have simply a statue of 
bronze on a granite pedestal. The cost is estimated at about 
£1,500—half the sum first spoken of. And even this resolution js 
hampered with the condition “if funds permit.” The whole sum 
subscribed as yet is under £500. The Committee has adopted a 
suggestion by the Marquis of Huntly to hold a fancy dress ball in 
the autumn of this year in aid of the funds. Those present at the 


. ball are to appear as “ Byronic characters.” 


In a more literary generation the result of the deliberations of 
Mr. Traill, Mr. Courtney, and Sir Edwin Arnold on the “ Hundred 
Best Novels” to be issued by the Daily Telegraph would be the 
occasion of a feast of laughter. If our state is so bad that we 
cannot choose and buy our “ best novels” ourselves, our Universal 
Providers should supply us at least with something reasonably 
resembling what they promised. As things stand their sins of 
commission and omission are annoying. Thus, Turgeneff is absent, 
while the author of “The Deemster” is represented ; “ Don 
Quixote” and “ Gil Blas” are out in the cold, while there is room 
for Amelie Rives and the author of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
and soon. The Dickens scheme of the Daly News, on the other 
hand, has something to be said for it, though it is but another 
sign of the rather sad epidemic of imitation which has lately 
attacked the morning papers, 


Mr. Street contributes the causerie at the end of the April 
number of the Pall Mall Magazine. His article “From a 
London Attic” is headed by a peculiarly beautiful and minute 
drawing of London housetops dominated by St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Edgar Wilson is responsible for this delicate piece, and the mar- 
ginal drawings are done by Mr. S. H. Sime, an artist whose work 
here and on other pages of the magazine make this number 
remarkable. We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Sime’s 
illustrations to Mr. Laurence Housman’s fairy story “The 
Mountains of the Moon” are infinitely the most notable black- 
and-white work that has appeared in England since the death of 
Aubrey Beardsley. Their drawing is that of a master ; and, for 
power, decorative quality, fantasy and suggestion of beautiful 
colour, they are well-nigh unapproachable. We cordially recom- 
mend them to the notice of the collector. 


Why, by the bye, now that we are on the subject of illustration, 
does the Bookman still persist in circulating Mr. Collier’s very 
feeble portrait of Kipling, which we notice is issued as a supple- 
ment to the last number? Messrs. Strang and Nicholson’s por- 
traits have long since superseded this attempt, and even the 
photograph that is so often reproduced gives one a far better idea 
of Kipling’s strong personality than this ineffective painting, of 
which we had long since hoped to have seen the last. 


Another magazine besides the Pa// Mail that bears witness to 
careful art-editorship is the Dome, of which the last number lies 
before us. Here, however, the plates are mainly reproductions 
from more or less well-known paintings. Mr. S. C. de Soissons’ 
illuminative and well-informed paper on Giovanni Segantini, the 
greatest of the modern Italian masters, is accompanied by four 
beautifully produced examples in illustration. Other “art” matter 
is contained in a note by Mr. C. J. Holmes on “Women as 
Painters,” accompanied by two loose plates after canvases by 
Madame Vigée le Brun and Angelica Kaufmann. The editor has 
also been fortunate enough to secure a portion of the score of 
Isidore de Lara’s opera “ Messaline,” lately produced at Monte 
Carlo, as Mr. Vernon Blackburn tells us. 





Papen USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS.—Frequent Cata- 
logues post free. Libraries or Small Parcels of Books purchased 
for Cash. 
A. RUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, London, W. 
(Gee minute from Piccadilly Circus.) 


UT-OF-PRINT and RARE BOOKS SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. FORSTER’S NOTE BOOK on RUDYARD KIPLING 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free. Books purchased. Catalogues 
of Books for Sale free. List of special books wanted, 1d. post free.— 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Biography, History, and Topography 


“Tue Two Protectors: Oliver and Richard Cromwell,” by Sir 
Richard Tangye, K.B., is evidently the work of an enthusiastic admirer. 
The volume, besides being well written, is made doubly interesting by 
numerous illustrations. (Partridge. Pp. 302. 10s. 6d.) 

«Oliver Cromwell and his Times: Social, Religious, and Political 
Life in the Seventeenth Century,” by G. Holden Pike, is a fluently 
written work, and remarkably free from bias, considering the polemical 
nature of the ground traversed. (Unwin. Pp. 286. 6s.) 

“The Life of William Ewart Gladstone,” edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, 
with numerous illustrations, is the joint work of Canon MacColl, Henry W. 
Lucy, G. W. E. Russell, F. W. Hirst, and other authorities. A chapter 
on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Life has been contributed by a relative of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gladstone. (Cassell. Pp. 752. 75. 6d.) 

“A Literary History of Ireland, from Earliest Times to the Present 
Day,” by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., &c., is described as the first attempt at 
writing a consecutive history of Irish literature, and seems to have been 
afiectionately and authoritatively compiled. (Unwin. Pp. 654. 16s.) 

‘Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim,” by Stephen Gwynn, 
with illustrations by Hugh Thomson. The pictures are very good and 
the writing so excellent that one quite forgets that, after all, it is something 
ofa guide-book. (Macmillan. Pp. 314. 65.) 

Messrs. Dent send us the second part of Mr. J. S. Fletcher's monu- 
mental ‘ Picturesque History of Yorkshire.” The Ouse from Howden to 
York is the subject of this month’s issue. (Is. net.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“The Wind among the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats, is a slim volume 
of verse, Celtic in inspiration and very beautiful in sentiment. The cover 
design is a work of art. (Elkin Mathews. Pp. 108. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Bryhtnoth’s Prayer and Other Poems,” by Charles William Stubbs, 
D.D., is a collection of agreeable verse, sometimes occasional, sometimes 
ambitious. (Unwin. Pp. 71. Is. 6d.) 

“Fantastic Fables,” by Ambrose Bierce, contains a large and varied 
selection of the article in question. Mordant wit seems the chief 
characteristic of the collection. (Putnam. Pp. 194. 35. 6d.) 

“More” is by Max Beerbohm, and contains much clever fooling done 
by the author in person. (Lane. Pp. 201. 45. 6d.) 

“A Paladin of Philanthropy and Other Papers,” by Austin Dobson, 
are reprinted for the most part from Zongman’s, the Contemporary, &c., 
and are devoted to eighteenth-century subjects. (Chatto & Windus. 
Pp, 361. 6s.) 

“The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges are daintily issued by Messrs, 
George Bell & Sons at Is. net. 


Fiction 


“The Fowler” is Beatrice Harraden’s new story, and opens with a 
chapter, whimsically humorous and individual, describing the visit of a 
cynical gentleman to a castle. The heroine, who herein makes her bow, 
isa very engaging figure. (Blackwood. Pp. 357. 6s.) 

“The Game and the Candle,” by Rhoda Broughton, comes as the 
production of a skilled hand. It begins with a death-bed scene between 
elderly husband and young wife that is at once dramatic and well set 
forth. (Macmillan. Pp. 396. 6s.) 

“The Uncalled” is Pau! Laurence Dundar’s first novel, and it deals 
with white Americans who have ‘‘ got a ter’ble big washin’ waitin’ fur me 
at home, an’ it’s been two nights sence I’ve had any sleep to speak of, 
Watchin’ here.” (Service & Paton. Pp. 255. 55.) 

“On the Edge of a Precipice,” by Mary Angela Dickens, introduces 
us to a particularly well-drawn brother and sister who are engaged in 
theatrical pursuits. The drama is prominently represented in this book. 
(Hutchinson. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“The Lady of the Leopard,” by Chas. Z’Epine, has a remarkable 
cover, and the inside of the book is romantic and mysterious, and mainly 
concerned with the fortunes of an old family of the name of Grevil. 
(Greening. Pp. 243. 3s. 6a.) 

“Fortune’s my Foe,” by John Bloundelle-Burton, takes us to the 
Spanish Main at the outset, and later to London, where we meet Beau 
ag A good boy’s book, with plenty of adventure. (Pearson. Pp. 
297. 65.) 

[Continued on page 397. 
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JOHN LANE’S § LIST. 


By MAX BEERBOHM. 


MORE. Uniform with the Works of Max 


BEERBOHM. Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, Author of ‘‘ A Child of the Age.” 


ESSAYS IN MODERNITY. Crown 8vo. 55. 


net. 


By A. BERNARD MIALL. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. 


By EMILE VERHAEREN. 


POEMS. Selected and rendered into English 


by ALMA STRETTELL. Pott gto. 5s. net. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


net. 


AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


THE EARLY WORK OF AUBREY BEARDS- 


LEY. Edited, with Introduction, by H. C. Marituier. With upwards of 


180 Designs, many hitherto unpublished. Demy 4to, 640 pages, bound in white 
buckram, 31s. 6d. net. 


Also a Japanese vellum edition of 100 copies for England and America. 


PART III. NOW READY, 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


By Gitpert Wuite. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With upwards of 200 IlIlus- 
trations by Epmunp H. New. 

To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform with Walton’s ‘‘ Compleat 
Angler.” Fep. 4to. 1s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus, showing type, paper, and specimen Illustrations, post free, om 
application. 





NEW FICTION. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MANDATE: a Novel. 


RussE tt, Author of “ A Guardian of the Poor.” 6s. 


GREY WEATHER. By Joun Bucuan, Author 


of “ John Burnet of Barns.” 


PROFESSOR HIERONIMUS: a Novel. By 


AMALIE SKRAM. Translated from the Danish by Atice STRoNaAcH and G. B. 


By T. Baron 


JaAcosi. 
Second Edition, 6s. 
IDOLS: a Novel. By W. J. Locke, Author of 
‘* Derelicts.” 


Second Edition, 6s. 
A CELIBATE’S WIFE: a Novel. By Hersert 
FLOWERDEW. 
Third Edition, 6s. 


THE CALIFORNIANS: a Novel. By 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of ‘‘A Daughter of the Vine,” &c. 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SEQUEL TO “ THE GOLDEN AGE.” 
DREAM DAYS: Eight New Golden Age Stories. 


By KennetH GRAHAME. 





Ready April 27. 


SHAKESPEARE SONNETS. With 14 IlIlus- 


trations and Cover designed by Henry Ospovat. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MY ROSES AND HOW I GREW THEM. 


By Heten Mitman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), Author of “ In the Garden of 
Peace.” Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY ON TUESDAY NEXT 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNYSON, 


Poet Laureate. 


Also in extra cloth, gilt edges, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: A MEMOIR 
By HIS SON. 


With Portrait and Facsimiles. 


Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 


Extra crown 8vo. ros. net. 


THE PHILIPPINES AND ROUND ABOUT, With some 


account of British Interests in these Waters. By Major G. J. YounGHusBAND, 
Queen’s Own Corps of Guides, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. With 


In 1 vol. 





Illustrations and Map, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A most interesting and valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature on the past, present, and future of the Philippines.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DONEGAL AND 
ANTRIM. By SrerHen Gwyxn. With Illustrations by HucHh THomson. 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Charming.......Mr. Gwynn makes some of the old 
legends live again for us ; he brings the peasants before us as they are ; his descriptions 
have the ‘ tear and the smile’ that so well suit the country, and with scarcely an ex 


ception he has brought his facts and his figures up to date...... Above all, he shows 
that he knows the people ; he enters into their minds in a way no knglishman could. 
nhebsese Most entertaining, and admirably illustrated.’ 


1899 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and 


Historical Account of the States of the World for the Year 1899. Edited by 

J. Scorr Kerrie, LL.D., Secretary tothe Royal Geographical Society. Thirty- 

sixth Annual Publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, THE ASTRO- 
NOMER-POET OF PERSIA. Rendered into English Verse by Epwarp 
FitzGeracp. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, LONDON. 


THE .TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 
Edited by WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


The latest Numbers issued in this Series have been: 


Vols. XIX., XX. CERTAIN TRAGICAL 


DISCOURSES OF BANDELLO. Translated into English by Grerrrair 
y spony anno 1567. With an Introduction by R. L. DouGras. In 2 vols. 
1 4S. net. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.— To the delightful and rapidly augmenting series of 


Tudor Translations have been added two further volumes, worthy in all respects of the 
companionship into which they are thrust.” 


Vols. XXI., XXII. _SUETONIUS.—HISTORY 


OF TWELVE CAESARS. Translated into English by Puitemon Ho.Lianp, 
ry 1606, With an Introduction by CHakLes WuisLey. In 2 vols. 
1 4S. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Mr. Henley has rendered a new service to English litera- 
ture by including in his collection of masterpieces this ancient version of the ‘ Twelve 
Cpa,’ 00062 To give such a book as this to modern readers, and to give it in such 
handsome form, is to have deserved well of letters.” 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING NUMBERS. 
VOLS. XXIII.-XXVI. 


The following Works are in the Press, and will be delivered to 
Subscribers as soon as is compatible with the care bestowed 
upon the editing and printing of this Series. 


Vol. XXIII. THE COURTYER OF COUNT 


BALDESSAR CASTILIO. Done into English by Tuomas Hopsy, 1561. 
With an Introduction by WALTER RaAveicu. Small 4to. upwards of 450 pp. 


Vols. XXIV.-XXVI. GARGANTUA AND 


PANTAGRUEL. Translated from the French of Francois Rapevais by Sir 
Tuomas Urqunart and Peter Mottevux. With an Introduction by CHARLES 
WuiBLey. 3 vols. £2 14s. net. 


Subscribers who order and pay for these Works before the 30th inst. will receive 
them, when published, at the following prices: HOBY’'S COURTYER, 15s. ; 
URQUHART’'S RABELAIS, 3 vols. £2 5s. Carriage extra will be charged when 
delivery takes place. A full Prospectus will be sent on demand. 





DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND, LONDON. 








NEARLY READY. 
Orders now received by all Booksellers, 


RUDYARD KIPLING: the Man and his Work 
An attempt at an “appreciation.” By G. F. MONKSHOOD., 


Containing a Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and a letter to the author in facsimile, 
8vo. buckram, gilt top, price 5s. net. Orders should be given at once to secure Copies of 
first edition. Full particulars on application. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross, 


A NEW HALFPENNY DAILY 








On MONDAY, APRIL 24, will appear the First Issue of 


THE MORNING HERALD, 


THE LARCEST HALFPENNY PAPER IN THE WORLD, 


It will contain all the Essentials of a Good Daily Paper. Ask your 


Newsagent to supply you. 


NO SUNDAY EDITION. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE—19 ST. BRIDE STREET, 


SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS, 
im ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wi 
Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 


OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NORWICH UNION, 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Craims Pap, Over TWENTY MILLIONS Srenune. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed £4,000,000, 
Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Annual Income exceeds £500,000, 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
HEAD OFFICE - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES:—50 Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 and 72 
King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly; 1 Victoria 
Street, S.W.; and 3 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Free Grants of Land in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 


Free Grants of Land or Crown Grants at Low Prices in other prv- 
vinces ; also Cheap Improved Farms. 











Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, “+ 
Labourers, and young men desiring to learn farming. Special arrangements 
Domestic Servants. 


Canada exports largely Farm and Dairy produce. 


Canada has gold and other minerals in abundance, also immense forests, productive 
fisheries, important manufacturing industries, the largest area of fertile land ava! 
for settlement in the world, and a growing import and export trade in all commodities 





Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtain 
and post free, on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Sureth 
London, S.W. ray 
Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 
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‘For Better or Worse?” by Conrad Howard, is dedicated to the 
«fathers and mothers of the twentieth century,” and is in some respects a 
remarkable production. ‘* Anthony was the first Dissenter she had ever 
known,” and ‘‘she” was a great personage, lodging with Anthony’s 
parents. Hence her surprise. ‘‘ Are sons and daughters the property of 
their parents?” is asked later on. A brand new author evidently. 
(Unwin. Pp. 279. 6s.) 

“The Mandate,” by 7. Baron Russell, is a peculiar blending of 
careful realism with careful sensation. The main characters, a dull man 
with an interesting wife, and Massie, the novelist, who gravitates towards 
the wife, are well drawn. (Lane. Pp. 348. 6s.) 

“On the Edge of the Empire,” by Edgar Jepson and Captain D. 
Beames, is a collection of Anglo-Indian stories, dealing mainly with the 
native, Sepoys, Pathans, &c. They are well worth reading. (Heinemann. 
Pp. 276. 65.) 

“ The Passing of Prince Rozan” is by John Bickerdyke. The Prince 
is a mysterious person, who owns a wonderful yaclit, upon which most of the 
action of the story (mainly kidnapping) transpires. An unconventional 
type of book. (Burleigh. Pp. 286. 6s.) 

“A Strange Executor” is by Bennett Coll. A story that though 
pleasantly told, seems somewhat of a muddle. (Pearson. Pp. 316, 6s.) 

“The Man and His Kingdom,” by £. FAzl/iips Oppenheim, is a 
cleverly written tale of a revolution in a South American State. There is 
love and bloodshed. Ar. F. Ambrose Walton has supplied some excellent 
illustrations. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 325. 6s.) 

“Tandra,” by Andrew Quantock, is a stirring tale of bush life in 
Australia. There is fighting and sentiment. (Pearson. Pp. 200. 35. 6d.) 

“Calumnies,” by £. AZ, Davy, is mainly devoted to love. A book 
for the young and ardent. (Pearson. Pp. 284. 6s.) 

Dene Forest Sketches” (second series), by S. AZ, Crawley Boevey, 
contains six stories derived from antiquarian sources. These are told 
with full local knowledge and some spirit. (Burleigh. Pp. 297. 6s.) 

“The Prodigal’s Brother” is by John Mackie, and tells in rather 
primitive fashion of the primitive life led by those fine fellows, the Cana- 
dian North-West Mounted Police, of which force the author was some 
timea member. (Jarrold. Pp. 259. 35. 6d.) 

“More Methodist Idylls” is by Harry Lindsay. As the ALethodist 
Times observed of the first series :—‘* A very helpful and right religious 
book... . The reading of it has been a real joy to us.” (Bowden. 
Pp. 388. 65.) 

‘Bulawayo Jack ; or, Life among the Matabele Kopjes,” by Richard 
NX. Hail, is a short story evidently written on the spot. The manner is 
old, but the matter pretty new. (Zhe Western Mail. Pp. 57. 25. 6d.) 


BOOKS TO COME 


PROFESSOR ARBER’S new “British Anthologies” are so far ready that Mr. 
Henry Frowde will publish the first volumes (each of which represents a 
definite period of our literary history) early next month, These are to be 
the Shakespeare, Jonson, and Milton anthologies, The series will be 
issued at popular prices, although printed in large type on good paper, 
with a cover specially designed by Mr. A. A. Lurbayne. 

A volume is ready for publication in Messrs. Kegan Paul’s ‘‘ British 
Empire” Series. It deals with India, and has contributions from, among 
others, Lord Harris, Lord Wenlock, and Sir James Lyall. 

Mr, Fisher Unwin announces for publication next Monday two volumes 
by Dr. J. C. Voigt on the events that brought about the establishment of 
the Republic in South Africa. The title of the work is ‘‘ Fifty Years of 
the History of the Republic in South Africa.” Amongst other helps to 
the student, it contains seven maps, at least one of which is unique. The 
author was in the Cape Colony Volunteer Ambulance Service in the 
Transvaal in 1881. 

Mr. Macqueen will shortly publish a study of girl life, entitled 
**Meg,” by Miss Maude Crawford, a new writer, and a daughter of Mr. 
J. H. Crawford, the naturalist. 

Mr. John Long has ready for immediate publication a novel by Miss 
Jean Macpherson entitled ‘* Didums.” 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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A. & C. BLACK. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUEST OF FAITH: being Notes on the 


Current Philosophy of Religion. By Tuomas BatLey SAUNDERS. Demy 8vo. 
cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 
‘The author of this volume is best known to us as the translator of a number of 
Schopenhauer's works, but here he comes before us as an original thinker dealing with 
certain sides of that great subject which in some form or another interests all readers " 


The Observer. 
NOW READY. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POSITION 


OF PROTESTANTISM. By Prof. Avotr Harnack. Translated by THOMAS 
Baitey SauNDERS. Crown 8vo. cloth. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

‘Should attract wide attention at a moment when the ‘ Ritualist Crisis,’ as it is 
call.d, makes so many readers think seriously of the present position of Protestantism. 
As one of the first of living scholars in Germany Professor Harnack is well worthy of 
thoughtful consideration, and his brochure should in its English dress find a multitude 
of readers.”"—7he Observer. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 


THE LAST LINK: our Present Knowledge of 


the Descent of Man. By Ernst Hagcxet (Jena). With Notes and Bio- 
graphical Sketches by Hans Gapow, F.R.S., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 
** This admirable synopsis of the most interesting question in biological science will 
be specially welcomed by those who have neither time nor patience to grapple with the 
enormous literature treating of evolution.” — Literature. 


NOW READY. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. By Lrry Dovcatt, 


sy of “*A Dozen Ways of Love,” ‘‘ Beggars All,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

‘* This is the story of Joseph Smith and of a fair woman whom he coveted. It is also 
a remarkably romantic history of the beginnings of Mormonism, with its ‘wrong and 
right and misery,’ impartial to the last degree. There is stirring incident from the first 
chapter, and the tale becomes positively thrilling. Miss Dougall gives to her first his- 
torical novel the epigrammatic force that marked ‘ Beggars All” ten years ago, and 
each of its welcome successors,”-- The Literary World. 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Atrrep Sipewick 


(Mrs. Andrew Dean), Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Finch Brassey,” ‘‘A Woman with a 
Future,” ‘* The Grasshoppers,” &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

“ Mrs. Altred Sidgwick gives us a delightful and piquant picture of German social 
life, the atmosphere of which she has caught and communicates with equal fidelity. In 
this, as in her other stories, there is a vein of humour, ironical but kindly ; about all her 
characters there is a ring of real life ; her dialogues are natural and crisp ; and her story 
is the product of a cultured mind.”—7he Saturday Review. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, 








THE MAY NUMBER OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 


FRONTISPIECE : 
An exquisite Photogravure—‘* FABIOLA.” 
By HENNER. 


The Contents of the MAY Number of the *‘ Pall Mall Magazine” include 
several articles of exceptional interest. 

REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS. . - 
An article by FREDERICK WEDMORE, illustrated by many exquisite repro- 
ductions of prints from the British Museum, 

ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND. ; : 
An interesting account of the capital of Newfoundland, with many beautiful 
pictures. 


SKETCHES IN EGYPT.—III. 
The final instalment of Drawings by Mr. C. DANA GIBSON, the celebrated 


American artist. 


THE LONDON OF PEPYS. 
An article of literary and antiquarian interest, by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 
Personal Sketches in Parliament, with caricature portraits. 


The following complete stories are included in the May number. 
A THROW OF THE DICE. By Miss Dora G. McCuesney. 
TWO WOMEN. By Joun Foster FRASER. 
THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON, By Laurence Housman. 
BEING DETECTIVES. By E. Ngssirt. 
THE LOST TORPEDO. By W. L. ALpgn. 

Other Articles, Stories, and Poems by S. R. CROCKETT, W. CLARK RUS- 
SELL, ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON, W. T. GREENE, G. S. STREET, 
&e. &e. 

The Illustrations form a special feature of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. In 
the MAY number there are many fine drawings by A. S. HARTRICK, S. H. SIMB 
C. DANA GIBSON, CLAUD SHEPPERSON, MAX COWPER, G. GREN- 
VILLE MANTON, A. H. BUCKLAND, LEWIS BAUMER, &c. &c. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


Orrices {18 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
FFICES) aSTOR-COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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The Subscription List will be CLOSED to the ah - = before 4 o'clock on Thursday, the 27th day of 
pri, 9. 








ISSUED BY WHITE’S CONSOLIDATED COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE RED AND WHITE ROSE GOLD MINING C0, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898. 


CAPITAL . -»© «© «© « « £200,000. 


Divided into 200,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 90,000 will be allotted to the Vendors as fully paid, 


in part payment of the Purchase Price, which includes the value of the interest of the British 
South Africa Company. 


50,000 will be held in Reserve. 60,000 are now offered for Subscription at par. 
Payable 5s. on Application; 10s. on Allotment; and 5s. on the ist July next. 





Shareholders in White's Consolidated Company, Limited, will receive a Preferential Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 





Sir JOHN C. WILLOUGHBY, Bart., j See of White’s Consolidated Company, ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C, 
‘The Hon. CHARLES J. WHITE, Limited. CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
The Hon. SEYMOUR FORTESCUE, 23 Down Street, Piccadilly, W. WALLACE BROAD, Bulawayo. 
ARTHUR MORTON GRENFELL, 17 Hans Road, S.W. AUDITORS. 

BANKERS FULLER, WISE & FISHER, Portland House, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 

q (ARIES. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 37 Nicholas Lane, London, ae Se Cae ae 
E.C. ; Head Office in Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. THE agg om ee ager an and Bulawayo. 
= > +s > 8TE iS. 
THE NDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Limited, Bulawayo and ; 
eee as Fat —— a ee See 3 COPTHALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


HE RED AND WHITE ROSE GOLD MENING COMPANY, Limited, has “The reef on the White Rose has been proved to 65 feet only, but the 
been formed for the purpose of acquiring 76 (seventy-six) claims, the property of old workings are nearly 800 feet long. The reef is well defined, is probably a 
White's Consolidated Company, Limited. | true fissure vein, and, though small, is exceedingly rich—over 24 ounces to the 
ton—as far as it has been proved. ‘This reef will conti:ue to a very considerable 

SITUATION: 4 


depth, and will probably be found to extend much further to the east than is at 

The property is situated in the Bulawayo District, in Matabeleland, 28 miles due east present shown. There are 20 tons of very rich quartz at grass, and probably 

of Bulawayo, and within four miles of the projected railway from that place to the Tuli 1,500 (one thousand five hundred) tons in sight between the drive and the bottom 
Coalfields, which line has already been surveyed, and the construction of which will 


of the old workings. 
be shortly proceeded with. ** The facilities for working the Mine are, on the whole, most excellent, and 
DESCR'!PTION : 


its nearness to Bulawayo, and the very close proximity to the proposed 
railway, are great advantages. Timber and fuel are scarce, it is true, but 

Forty of the above-mentioned claims are being worked. On the remainder there 
are several large outcrops, but no work has been done on them up to the present. 


water is abundant. 
‘The contour of the ground is admirably adapted for the proper and natural 
The principal old workings consist of two runs of 1,200 and 800 feet, or a total of i 
2,000 feet in length. 


arrangement of shafts, tramways, battery site, and tailing pits, and the tramway 
can be arranged to work by gravity.” 


ere are some 1,700 tons of quartz débris left by the ancients on the surface, | In a further Report of Mr. Broad for the year ending 31st October, 1898, he states :— 
averaging 7 dwts. “The development of the Red Rose has quite confirmed the favourable 
WATER: impression originally formed of it, and for its extent it must be regarded among 


° . the most promising gold reefs in Rhodesia. A true fissure vein, averagi 

The Inyema River traverses the centre of the property, affording an abundant supply nearly 2 feet 6 inches in width, proved for a distance of 1,200 feet in length, an 
of water, so plenti/ul that a permanent water power may later on be utilised to provide | to a depth (measured on the incline) of 125 feet, carefully sampled at intervals 
the motive power for the battery. ' 


| of 3 feet in all the drives, and yielding an average of nearly one ounce of gold 

DEVELOPMENT: | to the ton ; there can be but little doubt that its immediate flotation as a mining 
The development work up to date amounts to nearly 2,500 feet in shafts and drives. | property is fully warranted.” 

On the Red Kose there - five vertical shafts, ond om incline main shaft ; four of | Mr, Broad’s high opinion of the mines is fully corroborated by that of other expe 


these intersect the reef at a depth of 125 feet on the incline ; a fifth shaft is sunk to a | Tienced experts in Rhodesia who have inspected it. 
depth of 60 feet to cut a rich leader 100 feet north of the outcrop; the permanent main | SUMMARY: 

shaft, 9 feet by 44 feet, timbered throughout, is now sunk to a depth of 140 feet. The 
reef has been proved in drives on the reef at the 125-foot level for a distance of goo feet. 
On the White Rose there are two vertical shafts sunk to a depth of 55 and 72 feet 
respectively, and the reef is proved at the latter level in drives east and west fora distance 
of 326 feet. 


ASSAY VALUES: 
_ The average width of the Red Rose Reef, as proved over a distance of 1,200 feet, 
is 2 feet 6 inches, and the average assay value, according to careful assays, taken across 
the reef at intervals of every 3 feet throughout the drives, is nearly 1 0z. per ton. 

The White Rose Reef, as shown in the drives, is narrow, varying from a few inches 
up to2 feet. The average assay value, however, is very high grade, being over 2} cz, 


From the above facts and Reports it will be seen that the portion of the property now 
developed constitutes a very promising 20-stamp proposition by itself, while the gold 
indications on the undeveloped claims give every promise of their containing a still 
further extent of payable reef. Should such prove to be the case on furtner development, 
it is probable that the number of stamps can be increased with advantage, thus further 
raising the earning capacity of the mine. 


PURCHASE: 
The Purchase Price has been fixed by the Vendors, who are also the Promoters of the 


Company, at £100,000, payable as to £90,000 in fully-paid shares and £10,000 in cash or 
shares at the option of the Directors of this Company, out of which the Vendors undertake 


to satisfy the British South Africa Company's interest under the Rhodesian Mining Law. 

per ton. The Company will also repay the Vendors the £6,000 recently expended on permanent 
PERMANENT WORK: works as above mentioned. ‘ ; , 

In view of the flotation of the property, permanent works have been started, in- | The following contracts have been entered into, viz. : one dated 20th April, 1899; 


cluding a steel head-gear, winding engine and boiler now erected ; also Manager's and 
employés’ houses, native compound, store, &c., at a cost approximately of £6,000. 


REPORTS: 


The following are extracts from the Report of Mr. Wallace Broad, Consulting 
Engineer to the Company, and also to the Vendors, dated August 2oth, 1898 :— 


made between White's Consolidated Company Limited of the one part, and this Company 
| 
| 
| 
““On the Red Rose there is a reef, a true fissure vein, proved to be not less | 
' 
| 


of the other part, being the purchase contract, and another dated 20th April, 1899, made 
between the British South Africa Company of the one part, and this Company of the 
other part. ’ ‘ 
The Vendors agree to pay all the preliminary expenses attending the incorporation 
and formation of the Company up to allotment. 
The Memorandum and Articles of Association, the above contracts, and the Reports 


than 1,200 feet in length, with an average width of two feet or more, and | of Mr. Broad above referred to may als» be seen at the Offices of the Solicitors of the 


carrying well over one ounce of gold to the ton. This reef iscertain to continue Company. 

to a great depth, and there is reason to believe that it also extends further to Applications for Shares must be made on the accompanying Form and forwarded to 

the west. The assays given above are all from a depth of 115 to 120 feet the Bankers of the Company with the amount of th- deposit. If no allotment 1s made 

below the surface, measured on the incline, or from 50 to 60 feet lower than the | the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of Shares allotted is less than 

deepest old workings. that applied for, the balance will be applied towards the payment due on allotment, and 
“* At least 1,000 tons of good quartz have been left by the ancients near the | any excess returned to the applicant. 

old workings ; there are over 200 tons at grass from the recent drives; and | Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares can be obtained from the 


there are 8,000 tons in sight between the permanent water-level and the bottom | Bankers, Solicitors, and Brokers, and at the Offices ot the Company. 
of the old workings. { April 21, 1899. 
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WISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
39 CHARING GROSS ROAD, W.C. 


Beg to call attention to the following 


histof New Musical Records 


Made during the last week. 





EDISON- BELL ORCHESTRA. | BANJO SOLOS 

March from Aida. By Mr. WILL C. PEPPER. 
Bourré—Bach. Andante and Waltz. 
Rigodon—Rameau. Andante and Waltz (Hunter). 
Marche Hongroise. 

Southern Idyll. SONGS. 

Black Boy’s Frolic. , : ’ 

Virginia Qyedaddle. When Bright Eyes Glance 


My Beloved Queen. 

All Souls’ Day. 

The Calf of Gold. 

The Boy Guessed Right. 
A Little Bit of String. 
The Ballad Monger. 
Hulloa! Hulloa! 


WHISTLING SOLOS 
By Mr. CHAS. CAPPER. 
Chacone—Durand. 





aod Avenera. You do get Something for Your 
Money. 
(LARIONET SOLOS 
By Mr. C. DRAPER. PIANOFORTE SOLOS 

Concertino—Weber. By Miss BRYANT, A.G.S.M. 
Selection—Daughter of the Regi- | Gypsy Suite. 

ment. Poetic Tone Pictures—Grieg. 
Larghetto—Mozart. Marche Hongroise. 

Bid Me Discourse. 


Valse Chromatique. 





ANY OF ABOVE CAN NOW BE HAD TO ORDER. 


The OUTLOOK to its READERS 




















I ig fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 


This you can do— 


1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal. A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2, By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 
lierature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind. 

THE MANAGER, 

THE OUTLOOK Offices, 

109 Fleet Street. 





Volumes I and II of 


The Outlook — 


BOUND GOPIES of the FIRST 
TWO VOLUMES are now 
Ohtainahle, with INDEX. 


Cloth, half-bound, 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
Address—The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 








(CASES for BINDING Vol. II. can be obtained of Messrs. 


Fisher & Son, Cloister Court, Blackfriars, E.C., at the following prices:— 
Gh 24, 32, ; cloth half-bound, 1s. 9. ee Oe 





The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


Belgium. 
BRUSSELS «eccseses 


Egypt. 
CAIRO .cocccccecccces 
sa aihkaeedeatentan 


it} Seereereesearee 
France. 

AIX-LES-BAINS... 

BIARRITZ ccscoeees 


i a 
CANES ccccercecece 


MARSEILLES...... 

= evetes 
MENTON  ecoccceee 
MONTE CARLO... 
DRAG cckcccecccseces 





eeeeecesecsese 





F. TENNANT PAIN, 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 





Stations :— 


L. Istace cccccecccccecee 
P. Kats ccocccccccccccecee 


F. Diemer ....... eccaceee 
G. G,. Zacheria ....cccce 


Maison Mermoz ....0« 
V. Benquet ..... 
L, Jugand ....ccrcccceeee 






C. B. Faist 

V. Perrier ....... 

F. Robaudy . 
Bourdignon ....... eoeve 
H. Blancard ...cccccccce 
Mme. Dumont..... ecco 
Vve. C. Mathieu ...... 
Mme. H. Sinet....... eo 
P. Berthelot .....-c0c« ee 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 
Brentano ...cccceseee 
Byron Library ....... * 
Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library 
Mme, Vve, Timotie... 


Prrerrrrry) 


**THE OUTLOOK” is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


14 Galerfe du Roi, 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét, 
Librairie International, 
Library, 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie, 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes, 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes, 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis, 

Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
24 rue St. Michel, 
Kiosque de Journaux, 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
37 avenue de l’Opéra, 

8 rue Castiglione, 

224 rue de Rivoli, 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione, 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 


Germany. 
BERLIN ccosccccccee 
FRANKFORT «esse 
HAMBURG «eseeoeee 
WIESBADEN oeseee 

italy. 


FLORENCE .eeseseee 





” 
GENOA ceeseeccseee 
MILAN cecccsceceee 


” eeecccccsces 





” e 
NAPLES occccescccce 





” eeececccccce 


VENICE seeceesanens 
Switzerland. 





cas aii 
LAUSANNE  ecceee 
aa eucene 
LUCERNiccccecseces 
as. eave 
MONTREUX oeseee 
- ees 
TERRITET .«..sceeee 
THUN cccccccccccccce 
VEVEY  coccccccccee 


E. Tges cox. siaeanessewin 
J. Vaternahm ..... eeee 
J. W. Basedow.. 
LUCK wccccccscescccoccecce 






Bocca Fratelli ......00« 
Carlo Pratesi......c.s00e 


B, Seeber ccccoccsoccecce 
G. P. Vieusseux «soe 
Luigi Corsanego ..... . 
©), Tartan. « cccacaecccce 
Bocca Fratelli ......00« 


BP. MarO0 \ cccscccscecscce 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
GCG. VERRU caccsscecces 
Bocca Fratelli ......006 
Loescher & Co, «s+. 
Luigi Rossi ..... 
A. Heath-Wilso 
G. Gandolfo .... 





Ri, Vissettt << ctescsssce eco 
Carlo Clausen ......006 
Posz0 Bros, <cccseces nee 
Roux & Co. ces. ececee 


Sebastiano Zanco....0. 


Festersen & Cie ...006 
Schmid & Francke «+. 
C. E, Alioth ...cccccccee 
George & Co, seeccseee 
E, Frey cccccccccccccceses 
Roussy & Co, ssccoseee 
Doleschal ..eccccoccccces 
A. Gebhardt .......ecree 
Cy By. Faist cccccccssece 
E, Schlesinger ......+08 
E. Schlesinger ......006 
E. Staempfli ......ccc000 
E. Schlesinger ....++.. ° 





Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout, 


Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

I5 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall, 

20 via Tornabuoni, 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele, 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Piazza del Plebiscitio, 

Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco, 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
ro Corraterie. 

Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 





NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THe OUTLOOK, 
F, Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in 


6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s, 


stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 4s, 6¢.:; 


STE TIT BOLL LEE LLDPE AEDS. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 


and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital = £2,000,000 
Subscribed'Capital = £800,000 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


BanKers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Bankin 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samue 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH AFrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Graha »wn, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 











==——=>= 
THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 18 
Subscri Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Pek q 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, bx 
Head Office: 11 nnon Street, London, E.C, nen 

BrancuEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, T 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kim! mm 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Bly 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: 
see meagg 2 Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagey, 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg, ast A 
Beira, yy Marques. { 

Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Eu, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain Ex, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A, Fraser, Ra; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. F 

General Manager (Resident at pe ‘Tows), Janes 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transactei 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at tems 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALI 











(LIMITED), 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1th 
Paid-up Capital ........+++22+00 $1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........... peeeees 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the Cole 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to th 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent fr 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on tems 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between | PAULING & 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 


ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 if £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mes), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


fURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUD 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required: 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Trafic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W: 





EE 
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